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LETTER FROM PITTSBURG. | 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 
PrrresurG, Pa., October 27, 1862. 

Mesrs. Baditore—The Synod of Pitts- 
Darg met in the First Presbyterian church 
of this city last Tuesday afternoon, at three 
o’closk, and was opened with an able and 
sermon, by the Rev. George 
Hill, of Blairsville, the Moderator for last 
year. In the progress of this discourse, 
the speaker, in setting forth the duties 
which Christians owe to their country, 
took occasion to deal some heavy blows 
against the heresy of secession, together 
with ite advocates and sympathizers. After 
the organisation of Synod, the Rev. W. D. 
Howard, D.D., pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian church, was elected Moderator. 
The proceedings were remarkable for unan- 
imity of sentiment, and for freedom from 
appeals and judicial cases. At each ses- 
sion a portion of time was spent in devo- 
tional exercises. In these services many 
fervent petitions were offered up for the 
blessing of God upon our Church and coun- 
try. Our sins were freely confessed, par- 
don was besought, and victory and peace 
were entreated from Him who is King in 
Zion, and Ruler among the nations. The 
fire of patriotism burns brightly and strong- 
ly in the hearts of the ministers and ruling 
elders composing this Synod. Many of 
them have sons and brothers in the army, 
and not a few of them have suffered great 
bereavements in the battles of the Penin- 
sula, in the disastrous expedition of Pope, 
and in the terrible fight at Antietam. In- 
deed, a large proportion of the families of 
Western Pennsylvania mourn among the 
fallen some one connected with them by 


the ties of nature. 
The following paper on the state of our 
country, which will be read. with interest, 


The chastening hand of God is upon our 
nation. A rebellion, most extensive and 
powerful, exists. War, terrible war, spreads 
abroad destruction and slaughter. God frowns 
upon the land. God is angry with the eo 
- And there is cause for ’s anger. 
is never angry without cause, nor beyond 
reason. Why is he wes, tA We are sinners 
—sinful exceedingly. But a great and special 
chastisement may indicate some special and 
malignant sin. The people of Israel were all 
sinners, but it was the sin of Achan which 
brought the discomfiture before Ai. Jonah 
sinned in many things, but it was his disobe- 
dience relative to Nineveh which caused him 
to be cast into the sea. The Egyptians were 
idolaters, and otherwise fearfully wicked, but 
it was their oppressing the people of Israel, 
and their retaining that people too long in 
bondage, which brought upon them repeated 
and devastating plagues, even to the destruc- 
tion of every first-born in the entire land. 

What, then, is the sin of our nation? We 
have no prophet of the Lord to tell us. But 
still we may learn. God’s word gives us prin- 
giples, and his providences direct us to facts. 
Is, then, oppression our sin? Is slavery the 

t national wickedness for which God is 
punishing us? Slavery is certainly the great 
agitating question—in the North, in the South, 
at the centre, in the Cabinet, in Congress, in 

itics, in the Church. Providence points to 

t as a cause, if not the cause, of the war, and 

hence the cause of the calamities which he 
inflicts. Is it not so? 

But what would God have us do? Shall we 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves; or 
emancipate them gradually; or at once let 
the people go? Politicians claim this as their 
question. We say, No. It is the people’s 
—— It is a question of duty to God and 

uty to man, and we cannot turn the people 
over entirely to politicians, in such a case. 
We also have our part to perform. We must 
study and apply God’s word; we must note 
and interpret God’s providences; and we must 
seek for the influences of God’s Spirit, that 
he may enlighten men’s understandings and 
affect their hearts. We must call to repent- 
ance, and direct to reformation. 

The hearts of men are in God’s hands. He 
can turn them, turn us, turn our enemies, give 
wisdom to our rulers, bless our armies, bless 
all means, and bring about results. He can 
heal our dissensions, stilling the tumults of 
the people. He can make us of one mind. 
He can give us a righteous and blissful peace. 
And for all these things He will be inquired 
of by the people to do themforthem. To this 
end, and as a definite declaration of sentiment, 
Synod adopts the following resolutions, viz: 

Resolved, 1. That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be requested to appoint the first 
Thursday in November, or some other suitable 
day, as a day of national humiliation and con- 
fession of sins, and a season of earnest prayer 
to God, that his anger towards us may cease; 
that he will spare the nation, and that he will 
direct our counsels, and will bless our arms, 
to the suppression of the existing rebellion, 
and to the restoration of law, order, and peace 
throughout the land; to the glory of his name, 
and the happiness of the whole people. 

2. That this Synod cordially ap- 
proves of the action of the last General As- 
sembly on the State of the Country. 

Resolved, 3. That it is the duty of Christians 
to sustain the government in the present time 
of trial—to pay their taxes honestly and 
promptly, to give their personal services 
cheerfully, and to pray daily for their rulers, 
and for their country’s armies. 

Resolved, 4. That it is also the duty of 


try, that would grant them repentance, 
and forgiveness, and a peaceful spirit. 
Resolved, 5. That this Synod deeply deplores 
the situation of the oppressed in our land, and 
especially that of the four millions of the Afri- 
can race, who are held by State laws under a 
cruel and degrading bondage. This people we 
recognize as a portion of the human family, 


entitled to the rights of men and Christians; 
especially to family rights, religious rights, 
the right of mental improvement, and a right 
to an adequate compensation in return for 
honest industry; and that we hope for the 
speedy coming of the day when they shall be 
enlightened, free, and happy, to the common 
benefit of themselves, and our whole country. 

Resolved, 6. That the Stated Clerk be di- 
rected to forward to President Lincoln a copy 
of the first resolution of this series. 

Resolved, 7. That in case no day of humilia- 
tion and prayer shall be appointed by the 
President, then this Synod appoints the day 
above named for the purpose specified. _ 


The churches were earnestly exhorted to 
complete the endowment of the fourth Pro- 
fessorship in the Western Theological Semi- 
mary. This result should be accomplished 
at once. Notwithstanding the many calls 
now made upon the benevolence of our 
people, this is a duty we cannot omit, if 


to the Head of the Church. The next 
meeting of this Synod will be held at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Until the year 1802, the Synod of Vir- 
ginia bad embraced this entire region with- 
in its limits. But the General Assembly, 
which met in Philadelphia in the spring of 
that year, separated the Presbyteries of 
Redstone, Ohio, and Erie from that Synod, 
and constituted the Synod of Pittsburg. 
This body held its first meeting in Pitts- 
burg, on the 29th of September, 1802, and 
was opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
John McMillan, “the patriarch of the 
West,” from Rom. viii. 6—<For to be 
carnally minded is death; but to be spirit- 
ually minded is life and peace.” The ser- 
mon was to have been preached by the 
Rev. James Power, but he was prevented 
by illness. At this meeting were present 
some ministers of great note in their day, 
and whose praise is still in the churches. 
Among these were Jacob Jennings, Samuel | 
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Porter, John McPherrin, David Smith, 
John MoMillan, Joseph Patterson, Thomas 
Marquis, Samuel Ralston, Elisha Macurdy, 
Thomas Hughes, Samuel Tate, and Joseph 
Stockton. But these, with all their con- 
temporaries, are gone. ‘The fathers, 
where are they? And the prophets, do 
they live for ever?’ It is worthy of no- 
tice that at its very first meeting this Sy- 
nod formed itself into a missionary society. 
The language is this—‘‘This Synod shall 
be styled the Western Missionary Society.” 
And our present “ Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is but a continuation of this «« Western 
Missionary Society,” formed as early as 
1802, and the missionary spirit has never 
since died out in this Synod. Even during 
its late meeting, a recess was taken to allow 
the Presbytery of Ohio to® ordain Mr. 
Thompson as a missionary to Japan. In 
this service the Rev. George Marshall, D.D., 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. 8. C. 
Jennings, D.D., gave the charge to the 
newly ordained missionary. 

At the late meeting of the Synod of 
Wheeling, Washington College, which is 
under its special care, received much at- 
tention. The internal state of the Institu- 
tion was deemed highly satisfactory, and a 
project was initiated for the endowment of 
the Presidency with $20,000. The success 
of this plan over and above the present 
endowment would place the College above 
present want, and greatly enlarge its use- 
fulness. 

The Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., has re- 
signed the Presidency of Jefferson College, 
and will, it is said, be connected with some 
literary enterprise in New York. The 
reason assigned for this step on the part of 
President Alden is said to be the continued 
illness of his wife. The vacancy thus oc- 
casioned is an important one, which will, 
no doubt, be speedily filled by one well 
fitted for this high position. This College 
has come into possession of $5000, be- 
queathed by the late Robert Hamilton, of 
Hanging Rock, Ohio, and of a donation of 
$2000 by Daniel Houston, Esq., long an 
active Trustee of the Institution. 

Mr. Henry Woods, of the last Senior 
Class in the Western Theological Seminary, 
was ordained and installed pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Steubenville, 
Ohio, last Wednesday evening. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. M. W. Ja- 
cobus, D.D., of the Western Theological 
Seminary. The Moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Steubenville, Rev. A. M. Reid, 
presided, proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and offered the ordaining prayer. 
The charges were given to the pastor and 
people by the Rev. C. C. Beatty, D.D., 
who was for many years the acceptable and 
useful pastor of this people. This is the 
church of which the beloved Rev. Henry 
C. Comingo, D.D., of precious memory, 
was lately pastor. Mr. Woods enters upon 
a large and inviting field of labour, with 
much promise of usefulness. May the 
Lord bless pastor and people with his rich 
and abundant grace. QUISQUE. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Avrora, Illinois, October 24, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of Chi- 
cago met on Tuesday, 14th inst., in Karl- 
ville. The attendance was not so full as I 
have seen, but the sessions were harmo- 
nious, and the business promptly dispatched, 
The Rev. J. H. Nesbit was chosen Mode- 
rator, and acquitted himself with becoming 
dignity and modesty. On Tuesday even- 
ing Mr. Truax, agent of the American 
Sunday School Union, preached an earnest 
sermon, designed as a plea for the early 
training of children in the ways of God, 
and especially for the importance of faith- 
ful Sabbath-school instruction. He makes 
a good agent; and I presume is doing well 
for the Union in this wide, wide field. 
On Wednesday night the Rev. Mr. Willer, 
recently.ordained and installed at Lane, 
preached a well-written, thoughtful sermon, 
on Paul’s purpose, to know nothing but 
Christ and him crucified. Each of these 
young men, with our Moderator, is a grad- 
uate of the Seminary of the North-west, 
and would make a favourable impression 
in reference to any institution which might 
send them forth. Trained in the midst of 
this great field, they were ready to occupy 
its waste places, and spend their strength 
here in the enlargement of our Zion. The 
importance of such a Seminary, and the 
advantages of its location in Chicago, can 
scarcely be estimated, when considered 
apart from its relations to its field. It was, 
I think, a great mistake in the Assembly, 
not to fill at least one of its vacant chairs 
last May. The students who shall attend 
its lectures this session, however, will not 
very materially suffer, because the brethren 
there will cheerfully expend the double 
labour upon them, so as to carry along the 
usual studies of each class. Next year, it 
is to be hoped, the vacant chair will be 
filled, and then the classes will be as large 
as can be desired. Young men will begin 
to discover and appreciate the advantages 
of this school, and will crowd its halls. 

Little was done by Presbytery but attend 
to its usual routine business. The Rev. 
Alexander F. Kemp, from the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church, was present as a cor- 
responding member, and laid a memorial 
upon the table, in reference to the Rev. C. 
Chiniquy, desiring that something be done, 
if possible, either to relieve and restore his 
standing in this Presbytery, or, if he still 
desired it, enable them to receive him and 
his people under their care. This, at least, 
was the end contemplated by the memorial- 
ists, if not specifically stated. A motion 
was made to raise a committee to consider, 
and report upon the matter at our next 
stated meeting; but it was, after discus- 
sion, laid on the table, and, though after- 
wards ‘taken up, all action upon it was re- 
fused. The memorial itself was respect- 
fully answered, but any initiative process 
for the restoration or relief of Mr. Chiniqauy 
declined. The majority rules, and the 
difficulties of Ste Anne are left to other 
counsellors for a solution. Great interests 
are involved, but how they are to be con- 
served and made to promote the extension 
of Protestant truth, is yet a problem to be 
solvec. Happy the man of the Church 
that shall do it. 

Farlville is one of the numerous villages 
on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad, not very large, nor very well 
built. The Presbyterian church, I under- 
stand, was gathered and organized by the 
Rev. John Fleming, a number of years 
since. After a time he was led to resign 
the charge. The Rev. John Ustick was 
oalled, and is now the pastor. His labours 


| have been blessed, and he has, in large 


measure, the confidence of the people. 
There are here some very clever, pleasant 
people. I shall remember with pleasure 
the family by whom I was entertained— 
one of the Woodbulls, from New Jersey. 
A young couple, loving the activity and 
enterprise of the West, they are helping to 
leaven the circle of their influence and ac- 
quaintance with the solid elements of Pres- 
byterian piety and soundness in the faith. 
Would that many more such were in the 
West, and that the church in Aurora had 
a large supply. 3 


SYNOD OF CHICAGO. 


On Tharsday, 17th inst., Presbytery ad- 
journed, and, after an early dinner, we 
embarked on the western bound train for 
Mendota, where the Synod was to convene 
at two o’clock, P. M. Dr. Candee, the re- 
tiring Moderator, preached an admirable 
sermon at the hour appointed, and then 
organized the body. His subject was that 
beautiful and precious passage of Paul, 
1 Cor. i. 30, and with great clearness he 
developed the wisdom, righteousness, sanc- 
tification, and redemption, which we, as 
believers, have in Jesus Christ. What a 
glorious gospel we have, and what a bless- 
ing to have a ministry delighting to bring 
from the exhaustless mine of God’s word 
its hidden and costly treasures? Long 
may Dr. Candee live to preach such a gos- 
pel, and long may his people have grace 
given them to appreciate and sustain him 
in his labours. He is yet in his prime, 
and untiring, as in his younger years, in his 
abundant labours. 

The Rev. Jacob Coon was chosen Mode- 
rator in the Doctor’s stead, and M. W. 
Staples, of Kankakee, Temporary Clerk. 
Mr. Coon pursued his theological studies 
with Dr. John McMillan, and was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Ohio. He 
has been in Illinois for many years, and has 
not laboured in vain. Changes have oc- 
curred since our last meeting. The Rev. 
I. Pillsbury has entered into his rest. A 


‘| good man, beloved of all who knew him, 


and gathered into the garner like a shock 
of corn fully ripe. The Rev. Dr. Warren 
is absent as chaplain in the army. Mr. 
Mullen entered the ranks as a private, and 
with these, many ruling elders from our 
churches are doing battle in our country’s 
cause. All honour tothem. When have 
Presbyterians in this country not been on 
the side of liberty and right? When have 
they failed to rally at the call of their coun- 
try? Let the framers and signers of the 
Mechlenburgh declaration testify. Let 
those who fought the battle of King’s 
Mountain bear witness. Let the venerated 
Carmichael, and the lamented Caldwell 
speak. Search the army lists to-day, and 


the whole story will soon be told. While, 


therefore, we missed them, we nevertheless 
rejoiced that they were but adding to their 
ancestral fame, in defending their country’s 
integrity and honour. 

All the religious services were of a very 
appropriate and deeply interesting charac- 
ter. On Thursday night, the Rev. R. C. 
Matthews, of Monmouth, preached a touch- 
ing, tender, and searching sermon, on the 
special love of Christ to each believer. Oa 
Friday evening we had a missionary meet- 
ing, with addresses by the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Lowrie, whose presence with the Synod was 
specially pleasant, and the Rev. Dr. Jamie- 
son, for many years a missionary in India. 
Dr. Lowrie represented all the Boards but 
that of Publication, while he gave more 
special details in reference to the foreign 
field. OC. O. Waters, M.D., represented 
the Board of Publication, and made some 
thrilling statements as to his colporteur 
work in the hospitals and camps of our 
armies. 

On Saturday evening we had a call for 
volunteers to enter the army of Immanuel, 
and proclaim his messages of love to dying 
men—a telling and touching sermon, by 
Dr. Halsey, of the Seminary of the North- 
west. On the Sabbath, the morning ser- 
mon by Mr. Coon, the Moderator, was the 
best representative of the type of Dr. 
MecMillan’s sermonizing that I have heard 
for many a day. Those present will not 
soon forget the sweetly solemn impressions 
of the communion service in the afternoon. 
At night, Dr. Lord gave us a lucid and im- 
pressive exposition of the passage in He- 
brews i. 3—the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, &c., thus closing the services of the 
day in vindicating the divine dignity and 
glory of God’s eternal Son, whose atoning 
death was celebrated in the afternoon. 

On Monday morning, Synod met at half- 


past eight o’clock, and spent an hour and a 


half in prayer for our churches, and the 
blessing of God upon our bleeding country. 
Seldom have I attended a meeting of Synod 
where more of the spirit of the Master 
seemed to be present. No judicial business 
came before us, and few were disposed to 
make long speeches. The narrative of the 
state of religion presented one bright and 
cheering picture. The church of Ipava, 
Presbytery of Schuyler, has enjoyed a very 
remarkable and special work of grace, and 
has more than doubled its membership 
since the last meeting of Synod. We have 
fallen upon sad and fearful times, and such 
an instance of the Divine presence in any 
of the churches is truly refreshing. 

The good people of Mendota exhibited a 
generous hospitality in entertaining the 
Synod, and will be remembered with pleas- 
ure by all who were present. The Rev. 
Mr. Colmery, the pastor elect, was untiring 
in his efforts to render all the members and 
guests every attention their comfort or ne- 
cessity demanded. He has a field of great 
importance here, and I trust may long be 
spared to labour in his Master’s vineyard. 

The Seminary which the indefatigable 
and lamented Henderson erected, stands a 
monument to his memory, and the earnest- 
ness of his zeal in the cause of souad educa- 
tion. I understood it will before long be 
in market, in order that the estate may be 
settled, and an opportunity thereby be af- 
forded to some one having capital, to ac- 
complish an untold amount of good by 
perpetuating this school on sound Presby- 
terian principles. I hope some one will 
buy it, who will continue to devote it to the 
purpose for which it was intended. We 
greatly need sound and permanent educa- 
tional institutions in this land, and Presby- 
terians must bestir themselves, or they will 
soon be found in a great measure excluded 
from a work so important to all their in- 
terests. But for the present adieu. ° 

Yours very truly, A. H.. 


Lopping off the branches of sin, is labour 
in vain, and always to be renewed; there ‘s 
no way but laying the axe to the root. 


606 CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 530 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


I witnessed yesterday, in Springfield, 
Missouri, one of the saddest incidents which 
I have seen in the entire course of this un- 
happy war. Its memory can never fade 
from my own mind, but I daguerreotype it 
in writing, that I may remember it in its 
details, as well as in its general outline. 

As I left the pulpit, at the close of the 
Sabbath morning service, a well-dressed 
soldier stepped up to me and said, 

‘Can you attend a funeral to-day?” 

‘¢When?”’ I asked. 

«‘ Now, right away,” was his answer. 

‘From which camp?” 

‘‘From none of the camps. A little baby 
is dead, and the parents wish you to make 
a prayer at its grave. A messenger came 
after you while you were preaching, but he 
did not want to interrupt you then. They 
will be at the Citizens’ Burying-ground 
when you reach there.” 

‘Certainly,’ said I; ‘I will go with 
you.” 


On the way I learned that the babe was | 


a soldier’s child. The father is a private 
in the Tenth regiment of Illinois cavalry, 
and his poor wife had come all the weary 
way from home to visit him, bringing their 
only child with her in her arms. Here the 
little boy had sickened and died, and his 
death had left her doubly alone. I natu- 
rally looked to see unusual grief, but I was 
by no means prepared for the actual scene. 

We had reached the cemetery gate, when 
we saw the melancholy procession advanc- 
ing to meet us. It consisted of a single 
farm wagon. Beside it walked two or 
three soldiers, who had come either from 
curiosity or from genuine sympathy, I[ 
know not which. One wagon contained 
the soldier’s family, dead and living, toge- 
gether with three stranger women, and 
three little girls as mourners, some of whom 
were seated upon rude chairs, and some 
upon the wagon floor. In the centre was 
the little pine box, which held the empty 
casket that had enclosed a mother’s heart. 

The procession halted. Four stout men 
lifted out the lifeless burden, which one 
might easily have carried. As the wilted 
mother descended from her carriage, I 
caught a single glance of her face. It was 
a sweet countenance, a face like the face of 
a Quakeress, pure as the clouds when they 
are lighted by the sun at eventide, but pale 
as a corpse, and woe-begone beyond expres- 
sion. But for the flush of feeling upon her 
cheek, I might have fancied that she had 
risen from her grave, to join the mourners, 
and weleome her infant to her own long 
home. All this flashed upon me for one 
instant. Then the bowed head hid the 
face again, and I saw nothing but the faded 
black silk dress, and the black calico sun- 
bonnet which she wore. She leaned heavily 
upon her husband’s shoulder, and as she 
tottered, rather than walked, behind the 
precious coffin, her grief could not be con- 
trolled, but as if utterly unconscious of the 
presence of a single human being, she broke 
out into the most touching apostrophe to 
her lost boy. 

«Q, my baby! my baby!—my boy! my 
angel boy! O, Willie! what shall I do? 
what shall I do? You were my only com- 
fort in my trouble, and now you are gone! 
God have mercy on me!”’ 

These were her exact words, repeated, 
with variations, again and again. But no 
report, however literal, can convey any idea 
of the tone in which they were uttered. 
As the }'rench people so beautifully say, 
there were ‘‘tears in her voice.” Her 
tones expressed at once the most tender 
love, the keenest anguish, and something 
of the hopelessness of despair, all blended 
in one. Calling thus continually, now upon 
God, and now upon her dead babe, and 
filling the intervals with groans and tears, 
the heart-brdken woman moved slowly for- 
ward, until she reached the open grave, 
when she sunk exhausted into a chair, 
which had been carried for her by one of 
the men. With one hand she hid her face, 
while the other clasped the hand of her 
husband, who stood‘by her side under the 
shadow of a great oak, motionless as a 
statue, and seemingly as stolid—stupefied, 
in fact, by the very intensity of his emotion. 
Here her grief burst forth anew, and while 
the bearers prepared to lower the coffin, she 
cried out— 

‘Father in heaven, have mercy! O, my 
darling boy! I love you! How can I bear 
to hear the clods rattle on his coffin? Can 
I bear it?—can I bear it? God have mer- 
cy! OGod help me! I need help!” 


These were the bitter drops wrung from 
a heart surcharged with grief. These tears 
saved her heart from breaking. We all 
felt it to be so, and were silent, until the 
preparations for burial were completed. 
Then, all at once, the mother’s sobs hushed, 
as that precious saying of our Lord fell like 
balm upon her ear: 

‘‘But Jesus said, Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

sé My friends,” said the chaplain, and his 
voice trembled, ‘‘I have seen many sad 

scenes since the beginning of this war. In 
the hospital with which I am connected, I 
have seen many men die; some prepared 
for death, and some unprepared. I have 
seen their wives stand weeping by their 
bedsides, and my heart has bled for them; 
but I have never beheld so sad a scene as 
this. See this poor mother! Bereft of her 
husband by war, she followed him to a 
strange land, and here, to-day, with no 
friend near her but him, she buries her 
babe among strangers, and must leave the 
precious clay behind her for ever. Is it 
any wonder that she is heart-broken? 

‘¢ Bat there is comfort for her. It is my 
blessed privilege to-day to speak words of 
consolation to the stricken heart. Believe 
me, that what I say, I say not as a mere 
form, but because I feel it; in my soul I 
feel it.”’ 

All eyes were now riveted upon the 
speaker, except those of the mother, whose 
look was still cast down, and of the children, 
whose young hearts were as yet incapable of 
sympathy with such agony. Tall trees cast 
their shadows upon the little group. The 
October sun shone bright, diffusing a genial 
heat, seeming to warm even the fresh mould 
which lay beside the grave in a rich choco- 
late-coloured heap. But its rays could not 
cheer that icy soul. The contrast between 
the joy of external nature, and the gloom 
within, was painful. I felt that she needed 
a beam from the Sun of Righteousness, the 
Day Star from on high. : 

The chaplain continued :—‘‘ As we came 
to the grave, you heard her say, ‘ My boy! 
my angel boy!’ Those words, perhaps, 
conveyed a deeper meaning than she herself, 


diers wept. 


‘for me. 


at the moment knew. Her boy is to-day 
indeed an angel boy. He who said, «Suf- 
fer the litttle children to come unto me,’ 
He who loved this child better than even a 
mother could love him, has taken him to 
himself; and to-day, his infant voice joins 
in that song of redeeming love, which goes | 
up from the glorified lips of the saints in» 
heaven. Dear sorrowing friends, your 
Willie is not here; be is there. Think of. 
him, I entreat you, not asa lump of clay, | 
mouldering in the tomb, but as an angel 
before the throne of God on high.” 

An old man stood before me, a soldier, 
who was evidently himself a man of family. 
He had reverently removed his cap, and I 
think that he must have lost children, for as 
the chaplain said this, he nodded vehement- 
ly to himself. The gesture was evidently 
involuntary. There were few dry eyes in 
the group. The mother had ceased to talk 
to herself, though at times a low moan es- 
caped her, like the cry of a young dove. 

I cannot te!l all that the chaplain said. 
He spoke of the insufficiency of all merely 
human consolation. He told her of a 
Saviour’s love—the love of the [nofioite 
God—so much fuller and better than the 
love of the sweetest babe that ever lived; 
love which Jesus was waiting to lavish 
upon her, if she would open her heart to 
receive it. He assured her that at some 
future day she would see what now she 
could not see, that this very affliction had 
been sent upon her in love. He taxed her 
with her own public confession that she had 
made an idol of the child; that she had 
allowed it to come between her and her 
God. He asked her, ‘‘Can you not see that 
God, who demands your supreme affections, 
has taken away the one object which kept 
you from looking to him, and so cured you 
of an idolatroéus love, which must have cost 
you your soulf’’ He urged her to go at 
once to Jesus, who alone could heal the 
wound which he had made and; warned her 
that, if she refused to go to him, if she per- 
sisted in her rebellion, she must never look 
to meet her Willie again, here or hereafter, 
for the boy was now in heaven, where she 
then could never come. He concluded by 
assuring her of his belief that the time 
would come, when she could look back to 
this hour of agony, and date from it her 
conversion, her first sense of pardon and ac- 
ceptance with God. | 

We then united in one fervent prayer 
for her and her husband, that they might 
find both consolation and salvation, and 
that speedily. When the prayer was 
ended, the bearers filled the grave, while 
the mother, like Christ at the tomb of 
Lazarus, groaned, not only in spirit, but 
audibly. At intervals, she ejaculated, «O 
God, help me! I need help! O, my dear 
little son! I’m so lonely, so lonely! O Wil- 
lie! O Willie! dear Willie! dear Willie! 
Lord, have mercy! have mercy on me!” 

It was a sight to melt a stone. The man 
of family, of whom [ have spoken, walked 
away, and turned his back. The very sol- 
Presently the grave was filled, 
and the little swelling mound rose over it, 
the’rooftree of the boy’s last earthly home. 
The bereaved parents rose and staggered to 
its foot, then knelt side by side upon the 
ground, and bowed their heads, first upon 
the footboard, then upon the cold clay 
itself. 3 

«¢Q, Willie, my idol! you were too good 
I know it now, I know it now. 
You are where you ought to be. O, that 
I could lie with you! I cannot say it—I 
cannot say that I am resigned! I cannot 
say it from my heart, and I will not say it! | 
God help me to be able to say it! O, Wil- 
lie! God bless your poor, distressed, heart- 
broken mother!’ 

This fresh outburst could not last long. 
Her husband gently raised her, and she 
walked back as she came, leaning upon his 
shoulder, with steps slow and feeble, as 
those of a person just recovered from a long 
illness. She was unable to walk even to 
the gate without resting, but motioned to 
me to hand her a chair. Her husband 
then stepped forward and said to me, 

‘¢She wants to speak to you.” 

I knelt on one knee by her side, and took 

her hand in my own. 
_ 6&Q!” she said, “you told me I must go 
to Jesus. HowcanI gotohim? [ have 
tried so hard, and it does not seem to do 
any good.” 

‘¢My dear madam, you must go to him 
in prayer. You may go to him here, and 
now, at this moment. You may go to him 
just as you are. He loves you, and will 
accept you.” 

«QO! but I cannot feel resigned.” 

‘‘ But you must feel resigned. You must 
try to be resigned. You must say, Lord, I 
believe, help thou mine unbelief.”’ 

«‘That expresses my feeling exactly,’’ she: 
said. ‘‘I do want to be resigned; but I am 
so wicked. I have felt for two weeks that 
I was opposed to God; I have been praying 
to him to spare my little son. O, he was 
such a sweet child! Even strangers loved 
him, he was so beautiful and good.” 

‘T do not doubt it,” I answered. «I 
never saw him, but I have no doubt that 
he was a remarkable child ”’ 4 

«©Q, he was, he was! And I told God 
that if he would spare him, I would try to 
be good, and to serve him. But he is 
dead !” 

«‘There was your mistake. You wanted 
to buy him back from God. But God 
would not sell him, and especially for that 
to which he already had a right—your 
obedience. Your boy belonged to God. 
God let you have him for two years. That 
was a great mercy. And then God wanted 
him in heaven. God would not sell him. 
But now God is ready to give you some- 
thing sweeter even than your precious baby. 
He is willing to give you his own love. 
He only wants your love in return.” 
~ With many other words I sought to 
sooth her agitation. 

‘¢ But I am so wicked!” she said. 

‘I know that you are. But you must 
not let that keep you from Jesus. Just as 
you are, he is willing to take you. You 
cannot make yourself any better. And if 
you could, you could not blot out your past 
sins. You must go to Jesus just as you 
are, and he will make you better. 

‘Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 


And that thou bidst me come to thee; 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come.’ ” 


«<I will try,” she answered. « Will you 
speak to my husband?” 

I addressed a few words to him, and 
then we parted, with a promise that I 
would see them both again. They rode 
back to a desolate home, but a home from 
which we may hope that Jesus will not 
long be absent. 3 


There is great consolation to the bereav 
parent in the doctrine of infant salvation. 


It is a blessed thing that that doctrine bas 
so clear warrant in Scripture. The man 
who even insinuates a doubt as to the sal- 
vation of dying children, is cruel. Every 
sorrowing mother feels that he is her 
enemy. 

But even if a mother could not satisfy 
herself of the certainty of her child’s hap- 
piness in another world, she must never- 
theless submit herself to the will of God, 
not simply because rebellion is useless, but 
because she feels that God knows best, and 
always does what ie right. Until she sub- 
mits, she need not look for consolation. 
‘Unto this man will I look, saith the 
Lord; even unto him that is poor, and of a 
contrite spirit.” 

These bereavements often result in the 
salvation of the sufferers. Mother! whose 
eyes rest upon this narrative, while you 
recall the hour of your own anguish, re- 
solve, like her of whom I have written, 
that you will from this hour try to give 
yourself to Jesus. ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


SHALL I RECOVER of this DISEASE? 


Dear reader, this is a question you 
doubtless often ask your physician, as he 
ministers to your sufferings. Nor is it to 
be wondered at, when pefhaps you have 
laid on a sick bed for weeks, months, or 
even years; and, as time rolls on, without 
Witnessing any great change in your con- 
dition, your heart grows faint, and a few 
hot tears wi// now and then find their way 
dowa your pale cheeks, that once glowed 
with a ruddy hue. 

But dear suffering brother or sister, are 
you the only one who has asked this ques- 
tion? Do you imagine no other has ever 
suffered before you? O no! but let me tell 
you, these very words were uttered nearly 
three thousand years ago by one who had 
riches, honours, all manner of worldly 
comfort, and more than these, received the 
homage of men as he sat upon his throne. 
Yet with all his greatness, he exclaimed, 
as he lay on his luxurious couch—per- 
chance like you—racked with pain, or 
passing feverish, restless nights, «Shall I 
recover of this disease?”’ and having heard 
that Elisha, that holy man of God, had ar- 
rived in Damascus, sent his servant Hazael 
to him with this very question, «‘Shall I 
recover of this disease?””’ 2 Kings viii. 

Dear reader, will you not draw an im- 
pressive lesson from this inquiry? Have 
you ever considered who has wasted your 
flesh, or palsied your arm, or sent a thrill 
of pain through every nerve, or racked 
your languid frame with a hard, dry 
cough, or fastened some consuming disease 
upoo your vitals? You may ascribe your 
complaint to some imprudent act, neglect, 
exposure, or accident. True, it may have 
come in some such way; but God spake 
thus, by his servant Moses, in Deuter- 
onomy xxxii. 39, «J wound, and I heal.” 
Know, then, thy sickness comes from God. 
OQ! then, how resigned and submissive you 
should be; for rest assured, my fellow- 
sufferer, if God sends your affliction, he 
does it for a wise purpose. But even as 
you are reading these lines, the sharpness 
of your pain may cause you again to ex- 
claim, * Shall I recover of this disease ?”’ 

Bear a little, while we reason together. 
You doubtless often query, “Why do I 
thus suffer? Does God take pleasure in 
inflicting pain?’ Dear reader, let no such 
thought dwell in your bosom, for he hath 
distinctly declared, ‘‘ He doth not afflict wil- 
lingly, nor grieve the children of men.” 
Lamentations iii. 33. You will then 
perceive that your sickness is an absolute 
necessity, and intended for your benefit. 
Let us illustrate our argument. Perhaps 


your physician will inform you, when he 


again visits you, that he has just ampu- 
tated the limb of a strong, stout man, in 


the prime of life, whose whole soul was | 


absorbed in his business, and who has a 
large family dependent upon his exertions, 
and now is made a cripple the rest of his 
days. Your sympathies are deeply touched, 
and you ask the cause of the amputation. 
‘Only a slight scratch at first,” is the 
reply, “but which afterwards mortified, 
and to save his life I had to remove his 
limb.”” Here you see the pains of the 
remedy were worse than those of the dis- 
ease, and the doctor, to save life, was abso- 
lutely compelled to afflict the poor man for 
the time being, however unwillingly. 
Again, your kind physician allows you 
to sit at your window for a few moments on 
a clear spring morning, to enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the landscape spread before you. 
You perceive a certain tree, luxuriantly 
rich in verdure, laden with blossoms, and 
promising a plentiful supply of fruit. You 
are struck with its beauty, and justly con- 
sider it the pride of your garden. A few 
days hence you look again, but only to find 
it no longer teeming with blossoms, and 
throwing its myriads of branches to the 
sport of every breeze. The gardener’s 
knife has removed many a bleeding limb, 
leaving the trunk scarred and disfigured, 


whilst his unsparing hand has thinned the 


blossoms whose fragrance so lately refreshed 
your sick room. You feel inclined to re- 
monstrate with him, but he thoroughly 
understands his business, and briefly in- 
forms you that the tree needed this severe 
trimming. Months roll on; autumn ap- 
proaches; perhaps, under God’s blessing, 
your health is restored, and you dispense 
your hospitalities to kind friends who con- 
soled you in sickness, and now rejoice in 
your health. Of the various kinds of fruit 
with which you tempt their appetite, they 
are highly pleased with one, noted for its 
flavour and mellowness, and you now learn 
that it grew upon the tree that was so closely 
trimmed! And thus, as the surgeon’s knife 
saved the life of his suffering patient—as 
the gardener’s knife developed the latent 
strength of your tree—so God intends a 
saving, purifying result from your present 
sickness. He afflicts you with one disease 
in order to cure another. 

Another disease!’ you exclaim. Yes, 
even so. And now! must tell you that 
this complaint, unless soon checked, will 
certainly terminate in death, and though 
you were apparently born perfectly healthy, 
yet it was, nevertheless, then in your sys- 
tem, and has probably continued ever since. 
It is deeply seated, of a most loathsome 
type, and often exceedingly difficult to 
overcome. It defies the skill of the most 
eminent physicians, treating them with the 
utmost contempt. Do not shudder at this 
announcement, for, whilst you are most 
assuredly in a critical state, there is still 
hope—a remedy has been found fully equal 


moreover, it will be gratuitously given, and 
is exactly suited to your case. Would you 
know of what it is composed? We answer 
simply, Blood; but to be efficacious, must 
be applied internally, and at this very mo- 
ment. 

Know, then, dear reader, that thy dan- 
gerous disease is Sin, and the remedy “the 
blood of Jesus Christ, which cleanseth from 
all sin.”’ 

Perchance, then, God has laid you on a 
sick bed purposely to teach you the short- 
ness and uncertainty of human life; to 
wean you from the world; to have you set 
your affections on things above, and seek 
an interest in that dear Redeemer who died 
for you. Remember his own gracious in- 
vitations—‘* Whoso cometh unto me, [ will 
in no wise cast out.” John vi. 27. ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’”” Matt. xi. 
28. «Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
Isaiah i. 18. | 

Then, indeed, you will “recover of this 
disease,” and holy angels rejoice over the 
conversion of another immortal soul. 

SAMARITAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FAVOUR SHOWN TO MISSIONARIES. 


Messrs. Editors—In the Bangkok Calen- 
dar for 1862, printed at the press of the 
American Missionary Association, Bang- 
kok, Siam, just received, the following ap- 
pears among the ‘ Noticeable Events of the 
Year 1861.” 


“‘ December 21st.—His Majesty, the se- 
nior king, placed $1000 from his own private 
purse in the hands of the Rev. S. Mattoon, 
to be transmitted as a royal donation to 
Mrs. Aun H. Caswell, in the United States, 
relict of the late Rev. J. Caswell, deceased, 
of the American Missionary Association in 
Bangkok. The above munificent and truly 
royal donation was accompanied by a letter 
to Mrs. Caswell, asking her to accept this 
donation as an expression of His Majesty’s 
indebtedness to Mr. Caswell, for his know- 
ledge of the English language, and also as 
an expression of sympathy for his widow 
and children. 

‘‘This is one of the most pleasing inci- 
dents in his Majesty’s reign, and reflects 
the greatest honour on his person, and will 
receive the approbation of all men, showing 
that while His Majesty is so well qualified 
to govern a kingdom, he has a heart full of 
gratitude to a benefactor, manifesting it in 
this unostentatious and timely gift to his 
family long after his death. 

‘As a still further illustration of his es- 
teem for his former teacher, and of his 


ment, with a suitable inscription, to be 
placed over his grave in the Bangkok ceme- 
tery.” 

The above interesting fact, so greatly to 
the honour of his Majesty, the King of 
Siam, seems to me worthy of a wider pub- 
lication. The missionaries now in Bangkok 
also enjoy his friendship, and have received 
many personal favours at his hands. H. 


THEY SHALL BE MINE. 
By the of *Leoves from the 


“They shall be mine.” O! lay them down to 
slumber, 
Calm in the strong assurance that He gives; 
He calls them by their names, He knows their 
number, 
And they shall live as surely as He lives, 


«They shall be mine.” Upraised from earthly 
pillows, 

Gathered from desert sand, from mountains cold; 

Called from the graves beneath old Ocean’s billows; 


Called from each distant land, each scattered fold. 


Well might the soul, that wondrous spark of being, 
Lit by His breath, who claims it for his own, 

Shine in the circle which His love, foreseeing, 

_ Destined to glitter brightest round His throne. 


But shall the dust, from earthly dust first taken, 
And now long mingled with its native earth, 
To life, to beauty, once again awaken? 
Thrill with the rapture of a second birth? 


“They shall be mine.” They, as on earth we 
knew them, 
The lips we kissed, the hands we loved to press, 
Only a fuller life be circling through them— 


Unfading youth, unchanging holiness. 


“They shall be mine.” Children of sin and sorrow, 
Giv’st thou, O Lord, heaven’s utmost verge to 
them! 
No! from each rifled grave thy crown shall borrow 
An added light, a prized and costly gem! 


«They shall be mine.” Thought fails, and fancy 
« falters, 
Striving to sound, to fathom ldve divine. 
All that we know—no time Thy)promise alters, 
All that we trust—our love es shall be Thine. 


— 


Union of Evangelical Churches of France. 


~The Union of Evangelical Churches of 
France held its Synod at Laforce (Dordogne) 
from the 4th to the 9th of September. The 
permission of the Minister of the Interior 
was obtained, after some delay, for the 
holding of the Meetings, but accompanied 
with three conditions—that the Business 
Meetings should take place with closed 
doors, should last only three days, and 
should be composed exclusively of French 
Delegates from the Evangelical Churches. 
About a hundred pastors, delegates, and. 


persons breakfasted and dined together 
every day in the great work-room of one 
of M. Jean Bort’s well-known philanthro- 


The business of the Synod having all to be 
transacted in three days, instead of five, the 
pastors and delegates had to meet from 
seven o'clock in the morning till eleven or 
twelve at night, with only an interval of 
one hour for breakfast and two hours for 
dinner. Various sermons were delivered, 
and services held on the days preceding and 
following those devoted to business. Six 
churches sought and obtained admission 
into the Union, three of them being in 
Paris. This brings the number of churches 
composing the Union up to twenty-nine. 
Three other churches expressed the hope of 
being able to seek admission at the next 
Synod, in 1864, to be held in Paris. The 
reports from the various churches were, ou 
the whole, very favourable. Among other 
things, it was resolved that the churches 
should be visited more frequently and regu- 
larly, and six visitors were appointed for 
this purpose. Regular conferences between 
churches belonging to the same district were 
urged as desirable, but the settlement of 
the question was referred to the next Synod, 
as was also the aptnaing question of ordi- 
nation, and how it may Be made helpful to 
the maintenance of an earnest ministry in 
the churches. The formation of a central 
fund, into which the contributions of all the 
churches should be paid, and from which 
all the ministers of the Union should receive 
their salaries, was very warmly discussed, 
and a committee appointed to report upon it 
at the next Synod. Most of the churches 
are small and feeble. While the United 


‘to the desperate character of the disease; | 


the memorable Disruption in 1848. 


generous gratitude, he has ordered a moau-. 


others came from various parts, so that 160 7 


pic institutions (La Famille Evangélique). 


Presbyterian and Free Churches are always 
well represented at the Synod, it is but 
rarely that a deputation ap with ore - 
dentials from the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales.— Patriot. 


‘A MODEL MINISTER OF CHRIST. 


At the dinner-table of the celebrated Dr. 
Hamilton, of London, a few weeks since, 
we were shown a dozen autograph letters of 
Robert Murray McCheyne. The chiro- ~ 
graphy was beautiful; and the spirit was 
heavenly. No autographs that we saw in 
the British Museam—no reliques from the 
hand of Luther, Cromwell, and Milton— 
possessed such moral fragrance to us as 
those neat, round, fair, spiritual love-notes, 
signed “Kver yours till glory, R. Murray 
McCheyne.” 

For, to our mind, this young apostle of 
Dundee was the model minister of our 
generation. Since the hour when the be- - 
loved disciple went up to lay his head on 
the bosom of his Lord, the Church has 
beheld no lovelier spirit. We know not 
where such another “‘living epistle” can be ~ 
found, as the record of this young saint’s 
shining pilgrimage. Were we rich enough 
to do so, we would order the Carter Brothers, 
or the Presbyterian Board of Publication— 
for they have both re-published it—to place 
a copy of it on the study-table of every can- 
didate for the ministry in the land. Next 
to John Bunyan’s immortal allegory, it is 
the best-thumbed volume in our little li- 
brary. | | 

McCheyne’s life is a tual inspira- 
tion. Brainerd’s by 
ite pervading tone of melancholy. Henry 
Martyn’s and Summerfield’s are all too brief 
—glorious sun-bursts over the eastern hills, 
to be snatched beneath the death-cloud for 
ever. To spend an hour with Payson is 
almost like sitting with Paul in the “hired 
house’ at Rome; but his seraphic piety was 
mournfully tinged by his morbid tempera- 
ment. To McCheyne was vouchsafed their 
heavenly spirit, without their trial to shade 
its lightsome lustre. McCheyne’s piety was 
eminently healthy and cheerful. He welt, 
during the nine years of his earthly minie- 
try, far away from the damps that arise 
about Doubting Castle, and hard by the 
Beulah, where the sunlight ever falls. His 
biography has a rare power to sober us when 


tempted to levity, and to cheer us when 


tempted to despondency. 

Robert Murray McOheyne—as many of 
my readers already know—was a young 
preacher of the Scottish National Church, 
who was called away to his crown just before 
He 
entered the vineyard at twenty-one. After 
nine years of unceasing, earnest, happy la- 
bour, he was laid, amid weeping thousands, 
in a “new tomb,” opened for him under 
the shadow of his own chureh—venerable 
St. Peter’s, of Dundee. In that church he 
had watched and prayed over three thou- 
sand souls. Among them he had sowed the 
precious seed, and every returning com- 
munion season witnessed some sheaves 
brought in with the joys of harvest. To 
pray and to search the word of God—to 
carry the hidden fire from house to house— 
to prepare the beaten oil for the sanctuary 
—to plead with dying men, and to allure to 
brighter worlds by the joyous up-tread of_ 
his own heavenward march—these formed 
the varied, but yet unchanging employment 
of bis fervid spirit. 

Love of Jesus was his master-passion. 
His Saviour’s work was his work; he was 
continually about it. ‘This one thing” he 
did. He never wearied, and never rested. 
Every day he gave to Christ. Dr. Hamil- 
ton told us that he used to seal his letters 
with a sun going down behind the moun- 
tains, and the motto over it, The night 
cometh. For souls, he watched as the fish- 
erman’s wife trims her lamp in the window, 
and watches for the storm-tossed and belated 


ones in the offing. He hoisted the light of 


Calvary; and like our own Harlan Page, it 
was his life’s joy to welcome the returning 
wanderers into the “covert from the tem- 
pest.” 

In prayer he must have been a mighty 
and prevailing wrestler. Instead of a pen- 
ance, it was a delight. He gave himself to 
prayer; and the secret of that blooming, 
vigorous piety, whose leaf never withered, 
is to be found in the perpetual baptisms - 
which his soul received at the mercy-seat. 
He prayed before he sat down to his studies 
—before he went out to visit the sick—be- 
fore he entered his pulpit. He rose from 
his bed to plead for his people. He had 
a “scheme of prayer’—and marked the 
names of missionaries on the map, that he 
might pray for them in course and by name! 
His Bible he read with the eager avidity of 
one who is delving in a gold mine, with the 
shining ore laid bare at every stroke of the 
mattock. ‘When you write,” said he toa 
friend, ‘‘tell me the meaning of Scripture. 
One gem from that ocean is worth all the 
pebbles of earthly streams.” Would that 
his life might go into every young pastor’s 
study and heart; for the lack of more than 
one popular pulpit is the /amentable lack of 
Bible! 

When talking with some of his parishion- 
ers, we were not surprised to learn that the 
striking peculiarity of his preaching was 
persuasive tenderness. His sermons were 
artless “‘spillings of the heart.” He over- 
flowed into his discourses. Once, when a 
brother minister told him that he had been 
preaching from that fearful passage, ‘The 
wicked shall be turned into hell,” he in- 
quired with some emotion, ‘‘ Were you able 
to preach it with tenderness?” His few 
printed sermons are models of affectionate 
entreaty. To those young students who fry 
the unction out of their first sermons by long 
labour over the lamp, we can recommend 
no happier specimens of simple, winning, 
earnest preaching. 

It is now nineteen years since McCheyne 
fell asleep in Jesus. His fatal sickness was 
brought on by visiting the victims of a pre- 
vailing epidemic. He lingered for many 
days, and the closing hours of his life were 
overshadowed by the delirium of the fever. 
In his rational moments, he listened to the 
reading of the word; and even the wander- 
ings of his mind were broken by occasional 
ejaculations of prayer for his flock. ‘O, 
God! my people! my people! this whole 
place!” On the morning of the 25th of 
March, 1843, he sank gently into a sleep, 
which deepened and deepened, until his 
spirit passed without a groan to the presence 
of his Saviour. 

The tidings of his death fell cold on man 
a heart, and nearly every eye in his paris 
was red with weeping. The road was 
thronged by the thousands who gathered to 
his burial. They laid him in his narrow 
bed amid sobs and gushing tears, and even 
to this day his smitten flock often speak his. 
name with moistened eye, and lips trem- 
bling with emotion. Although he died a 
few weeks before her exodus from the Old 
Establishment, the Free Church of Scotland 
numbers him among her dearest sons, and 
writes his name on the same lofty scroll of 
her founders with the names of Chalmers, - 
and Cunningham, and Hugh Miller. 

«O star, untimely set! 
Why should we weep for thee? 
Thy bright and dewy coronet ~ 
Is rising o’er the sea.” 


—Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 
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Published at 606 Chestnnt street, 
at 680 Broadway, Naw Yous. 


SATURDAY, November &, 1662. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Taurspay Arrernoon Megrina. 


Arrangement for November. 
» Second Thureday—W est Arch street Church, 
eorner-of Arch Eighteenth streets. Sub- 
The of God; how recog- 
nized, how improved.” 
Third Thuraday —Fourth Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Lombard streets. Subject—“ Why 
is preaching no more effective ?” 
sday—Central Church, 
of Bighth and Cherry streets. Subject 
ing unto Christ.” 
Time of meeting—Four o'clock, P. M. 


corner 
Liv- 


Reozrrts or THE Boarps —The receipts 
of. the Boards of the Presbyterian Church 
dusing the month of September were as 
follows:—- Board of Domestic Missions, 
$1607.21; Board of Education, $597.67; 
Board of- Foreign Missions, $3956 33; 
Board ‘of Publication, $2858 16 — (sales, 
$1818.84; contributions, $1044.82 ;) Board 
of Church’ Extension, $590 33. The Fund 
for Disabled Ministers has received since 
the last report $751 37. 


DANVILLE Revizew.—We were some- 
what surprised to find the September num- 
ber of this able quarterly on our table, 
presuming that the existence of fierce war 
in the heart of Kentucky would probably 
prevent its publication. It has, however, 
only been delayed for a brief period, and it 
comes forth with its average ability. The 
following are the contents:—1. The Seces- 
sion Conspiracy in Kentucky, and its Over- 
throw; with the Relations of both to the 
General Revolt. Part Third. By Dr. Ro- 
bert J. Breckinridge. 2. The Unity of 
the Human Race. By Rev. Charles El- 
liott, DD. 8. Journalism. By Rev. J. 
D. Shane. 4. Studies on the Bible, No. IT. 
—Israel in Egypt. By the Rev. K. P. 
Humphrey, D.D. 5. The Holy Spirit and 
the Church. By Rev. T. H. Clelland. 
6. Israel and Sinai. By Rev. J. Coop- 
er, Ph. D. 7. Imputation and Original 
Sin. Part III.—(Continued )—Testimo- 
nies Continued. By Rev. R. W. Lan- 


dis, D.D. 


NEewsPaPeR CHANGE.—The Lutheran 


Observer, of Baltimore, has been purchased 


by the Rev. George Diehl and the Rev. 
Theophilus Stork. Dr. Kurtz, the vener- 
able senior editor of the Observer, will con- 
tinue in the editorship for the present. 


THe LirurGy oF THE GERMAN ReE- 
FORMED CuvuROH.—It is known that the 
Synod of the German Reformed Church, 
twelve years ago, appointed a committee to 
prepare a new Liturgy for the use of that 
Church. The committed reported six years 
ago, what is known as the Provisional 
Liturgy, which was authorized by the Sy- 
nod to be used for the period of ten years. 
Last year the committee was directed to 
proceed with the work of revision, with 
the intent that the Liturgy, when revised, 
might be put into permanent use. The 
committee reported at the late meeting of 
the Synod, held at Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in October, but being divided, 
presented majority and minority reports. 
After a long earnest discussion, it was re- 
solved to allow the Provisional Liturgy to 
remain in use five years longer, in order 
that its merits or demerits may be more 
fally tested. It is admitted that thus far 
the book has not found much favour with 
the members of the Church, not more than 
four or five churches having introduced 
the full service. 


DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES. —The 
Rev. Daniel Lindley, of the Zulu Mission, 
sailed on Monday of last week for South 
Africa, with his wife and six of his chil- 
dren, five remaining in this country. On 
Tuesday of last week, the Rev. Messrs. Mun- 
ger, Bruce, and Ballantine—the latter a 
nephew of the Rev. Henry Ballantine, now 
in India—sailed for Bombay, to labour in 
the Mahratta Mission. 


THe Lonpon Times.—The following 

sentence from the British Banner confirms 
the views which we have uniformly ex- 
pressed of that dishonest and unscrupulous 
print, which, unfortunately, is the great 
authority for all opinions on our national 
affairs, particularly with the provincial pa- 
pers of England and Scotland. 
. “The Times and its correspondents, both 
home and foreign, are playing vigorously 
and skilfully into each other’s hands in the 
interest of the slaveholders. Article follows 
article, and epistle epistle, all pointing in 
one direction—to the separation of North 
and South. The usual tactics of the Times 
are being resorted to—concealment, perver- 
sion, distortion, falsehood, assertion without 
limjt, and assumption without end.” 

It is very remarkable that the religious 
press, so called, of England and Scotland, 
is as bitter as the secular, and the very 
journals which so abounded in their abuse 
of the United States for tolerating slavery, 
now characterize President Lincoln’s pro- 
clamation on emancipation as uncalled for, 
and atrociously wicked. How consistent 
and conscientious! 


RE-UNION. 


ITTLE has been said lately concerning 
the re-union of the Old and New-school 
Presbyterian Churches. The only action 
which we have noticed in the proceedings 
of the Synods and Presbyteries is the fol- 
lowing, which was passed unanimously by 
the Synod of St. Paul, and which indicates 
that the re-union is looked upon with much 
favour in that quarter. 

‘‘ Resolved, That this Synod cordially 
greets the-manifestations in this portion of 
our land, of a desire among some branches 
of the Presbyterian Church for a formal 
union together, where such union can be 
effected without departure from our estab- 
_ lished doctrine and order. We believe the 

wer of our divinely inspired and complete 

orm of church government for the mainte- 
nance of sound Scripture doctrine, for the 
restraint of error, and for the more energetic 
spread of the gospel of Jesus Christ, would 
be increased by such an union. We think 
the influence of it would be important upon 
the entire population of our country, whose 
beneficent form of government is copied 
from that of the church of God, as illus- 
trated in our ecclesiastical system. We 
hope the day approaches when we shall, as 
one, be enabled to engage more zealously 
and successfully in labours for the conver- 
sion of all nations to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“‘ Resolved, That with the probability of 
such a final union, it would be desirable, in 
the mean time, for both the Old and New- 
school General Assemblies to recommend 
scattered members of their churches to con- 
nect themselves with organizations of either 
branch, especially in the smaller towns and 
more thinly settled parts of our country.” 


Che Presbyterian. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. 


HE greatest and most momentous per- 
gonal Question which an individual 
can propose to himself is, «Have I an 
terest in the atonement and mediation of 


‘Jesus Christ?” and it is by no means an 


easy question to be answered at all times. 
The credentials which appear clear on one 
day, may seem sadly obscured the next; 
and we may feel disposed to charge our- 
selves with presumption and delusion at 
one time, for the prompt, intelligent, and 
even exultant reply which we have given 
it at another. It was in reference to such 
varietions of experience, that an aged dis- 
ciple once remarked in our hearing, “Faith 
is at once the easiest and most difficult of 
all exercises”? It is unquestionable that 
our religious frames may be. materially 
affected by the healthful or morbid condi- 
tion of our bodies; but it is not safe to 


rest on this explanation without careful 


investigation. While physical ailments may 
cast a shadow over our religious hopes, and 
a medical. application may be the proper 
remedy, it ts far more frequently the case 
that spiritual aberrations are the causes of 
our doubt. We ‘look through a glass 
darkly,” at best, and the vision is much 
more obscured if we defile its surface. Sin 
causes this defilement, and interposes a 
cloud between us and heaven, so that we 
can see nathing bright beyond. 

Our connection with heavenly things is 
of an extremely delicate nature; it is like 
a fine golden thread, which must be care- 
fully protected against corrosion. A Chris- 
tian, in a peculiarly favourable frame of 
mind, may be able confidently to say, «I 
know whom I have believed;” but he 
should be cautious how he rests. here, as if 
the case was finally settled. It should be 
his aim to be able, at all times, to re-assert 
the declaration; and this he can do only 
by keeping himself in constant communica- 
tion with God. Any indulged sin may 
throw him back into the region of doubt. 
God may not wholly withdraw his favour 
from him, but it is his invariable proceed- 
ure to withhold the light of his countenance 
from him who proves faithless by transfer- 
ring his affections to sinful objects. What 
communion is there between light and dark- 
ness, righteousness and unrighteousness, 
God and Belial? So strict are the rules 
of this friendship between God and the 
Christian, that they require our constant 
thoughtfulness and carefulness to prevent a 
breach. That there is a failure of conscien- 
tiousness in attending to this, is to be attri- 
buted the fact that so few are able to ‘‘read 
their title clear, to mansions in the skies.” 
Our purity of character must be more than 
external; it may be seriously affected where 
there is no gross and public transgression, 
and Christians should be aware, that while 
they are maintaining an outward conduct 
which seems unexceptionable, they may 
still be so sinning as to shake their faith, 
obscure their hope, and make their heart 
insensible and obdurate. Do they complain 
of doubts, of spiritual desertion, of cloud- 
ed prospects, and utter the lamentation, 
‘sWhere is the blessedness I knew when 
first I sawthe Lord?” Let them search 
the camp of their own heart for the guilty 
Achan which has caused all this trouble. 
Perhaps they are indulging worldliness of 
mind, and the love of money and other 
vanities has gained an ascendency. within 
them. Perhaps, in some secret forms, they 
are becoming carnal and sensual, and their 
imagination is active in creating unlawful 
images. Perhaps they have ceased to make 
a covenant with their eyes to look on no 
unlawful object. Perhaps they have be- 
come irritable and irascible, or entertain en- 
vious, murmuring, and malignant thoughts. 
Perhaps they have, insensibly it may be, 
lowered the standard of piety, ceased faith- 
ful self-examination, and restrained prayer 


before God. Perhaps their religion \has 
degenerated into mere formalism, and is 

less spiritual, and more conformed to the 

model of the world. 

We need not further enumerate the 
various forms in which their heart has 
wandered from God; these may suffice to 
show the various methods by which the 
heart is led into estrangement. Now, is it 
any wonder that, under these circumstances, 
they should be unable to see their calling 
and election sure? If they cannot be as- 
sured that their salvation is secure in 
Christ, and if they have gloomy doubts and 
fears, and shrink at the thought of death 
and eternity, is it any marvel? Where has 
God promised the consolations of religion to 
those whose religion is so defective, and the 
type of which is so low? 

The remedy is to cultivate a closer walk | 
with God, to be in earnest, to press onward 
and upward, to seek a heavenly communion, 
and then, just in proportion as the soul 
approaches God, he will draw nigh to the 
soul, and impart to it his ineffable comforts. 
If the Christian is faithful to God, God will 
be faithful to his promise in his behalf, and 
in the clear light of heaven, without de- 
luding enthusiasm or ignorant precipitancy, 
he will be able to solve the great question, 
and rest in the assurance that the atoning 
blood of the Son of God has been applied to 
him, and that henceforth there is for him 
no more condemnation. 


THE BISHOPS’ PASTORAL. 


ROM the discussions in the Episcopal 
papers, we get a glimpse into the House 
of Bishops, and learn somewhat of their 
proceedings during the late General Con- 
vention, The Pastoral Letter adopted and 
read at the close of the Convention, which 
was written by Bishop Mcllvaine, and 
which is called a ‘political manifesto” by 
the Church Journal, was most warmly op- 
posed by Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, 
who presented a Pastoral of a different 
kind, which was rejected. He then pre- 
sented a protest, which was refused a place 
in the journal, and. afterwards left the 
chancel of the church, when the paper 
adopted was read before the Bishops and 
clergy assembled together.. It is also 
charged by the Church Journal that special 
letters upon the subject were written by 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase, both members 
of the Episcopal Church, and that political 
influences determined the action of the 
entire Convention. We chronicle these 
facts as public journalists, simply to show 
the utter futility of attempting to shut out 
the great subject which presses upon all 
hearts and engages all minds, from the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of the land. Yet, 
because of the action of the Convention, 
the Calendar, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
utters such lamentations as these: 
to the opening of this Convention, 


it was the glory of the Episcopal Church, 
that her Convention excluded things for- 


eign to the purpose of those assemblies; 


that they attended only to their own appro- 

riate ecclesiastical business, and that in 
ca pulpits her ministers only sought the 
things that make for peace, and things 
whereby one may edify another. But now 
what shall we say? Who, one month ago, 
would have presumed to say that a produc- 
tion, of the character of this, which, by 
Canon, is to be read in our churches, would 
have received, as a Pastoral, the assent of 
a majority of the House of Bishops? We 
confess ourselves surprised and mortified — 
surprised, because it is so different from 


% 
¥ 


— 


the usually prudent and well-considered 
acts of that venerable House—mortified, 
because it indicates that the calm judgment 
which has hitherto held the respect of the 
Church, has succumbed to transient feel- 
ings and to extraneous influence, allowing 
a blindness or indifference to the essential 
distinction between Church and State.” 


WHY NOT LET THEM GO? 


CLERGYMAN, who recently returned 
from a visit to England, reports the 
wide-spread sympathy for the South, and on 
all occasions he was assailed with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why don’t you let the South go?” 
We are not aware of the precise words of 
his response to those interrogations—inter- 
rogations not-designed to elicit information, 
but rather to express impatience and con- 
demnation. He might have said, we can- 
not let them go without dismembering our 
Government, and acknowledging the failure 
of our great experiment of free institutions, 
a thing we are not disposed to admit with- 
out a struggle. We cannot countenance 
rebellion, and are determined to resist it, 
well aware that if it be successful in this 
instance, there will be no guaranty that we 
shall, in the end, have any government at 
all. And then how aptly wight he have re- 
torted upon his selfish questioners, «« Why do 
you not let Ireland go? Why did you at first 
enslave her, and resist with fire and sword 
every attempt which she has made to regain 
the independence of which you havedeprived 
her? And why did you subjugate India, 
and stigmatize her late attempt to free her- 
self as a rebellion, which your superior 
power was enlisted to crush, with an atroci- 
ty and cruelty without a parallel? Why 
are you so ever ready to slaughter your own 
people at every rising to free themselves 
from the oppression of a bloated aristocracy ? 
How can it be right in you to hold in sub- 
jection nations that are yours only by con- 
quest, and yet wrong in us to subdue a 
causeless rebellion of our own people, who 
have aimed to destroy the vitality of our 
Government?” John Bull, however, is 
not a reasonable animal, and never was, 
where his interests are concerned. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


_ PHILADELPHIA, October 29, 1862. 

The Synod of Philadelphia met this year 
in the church at Jersey Shore, Pennsylva- 
nia, within the bounds of the Presbytery of 
Northumberland. The route to that place 
from Philadelphia lies either through Har- 
risburg, and thence along the banks of the 
Susquehanna, or through Reading, Potts- 
ville, and by the Catawissa railway to Mil- 
ton, Pennsylvania. We chose the former 
in going, and it led us through the beauti- 
ful Chester Valley, the rich and cultivated 
fields of Lancaster, and the wilder and 
bolder scenery which is scattered along 
the course of the Susquehanna and its 
western branch. We had seen the same 
fields and hills when robed in the deep 
green of summer, and they seemed to be 
no less lovely now that they were glowing 
with the manifold hues of autumn. There 
were signs, too, every where of the lavish 
abundance with which these fair fields had 
rewarded the toil of the husbandman, while 
the springing grain, already clothing the 
earth with verdure, gave token of another 
time of ingathering, and drew the heart 
upward to Him whose promise makes it 
sure that seed-time and harvest shall not 
fail. 

It could not be expected that in a con- 
tinuous ride of a day’s length upon high- 
ways so central, we could avoid visible 
indications of the sad war which is now 
desolating our land. Upon one of the 
most beautiful spots which we saw in our 
journey, a camp was placed. In the crowd- 
ed station at Harrisburg, there were num- 
bers of soldiers going to, or returning from 
the war. In the-midst of this confusion 
and noise, we also saw six or eight of those 
boxes which the eye has learned to recog- 
nize so readily as containing those who 
have fallen upon the bloody field, or died 
lingeringly in hospitals. As we looked 
upon them, we thought mournfully of the 
desolate hearts which were waiting their 
coming, and of the fresh gush of sorrow 
when these coffined remains should be car- 
ried over the thresholds of homes which 
they left in life and health. May God 
pity and comfort such mourners. | 

It was evening when we reached the 
place where the Synod was to meet, and 
we found that the introductory religious 
services were nearly concluded. We were 
sorry for this, for the preacher (the Rev. 
Dr. Yeomans, who was called to this duty 
in the absence, from sickness, of the Mod- 
erator of the year,) was one to whom we 
have always loved to listen, and he had 
preached with characteristic clearness and 
force, as we understood, concerning the 
only “name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved’’—the 


name ‘which is as ointment poured forth.” 


After the sermon, the Rev. Dr. Edwards, 
of Philadelphia, was elected Moderator, and 
Messrs. Sutphen and Work, Clerks, and 
the members of the Synod went home to 
receive the greetings of the families whose 
guests they were to be for the next few 
days. 

Of the church in Jersey Shore, which 
welcomed the Synod with such abundant 
and cordial hospitality, we must saya few 
words. We think that most of the mem- 
bers of the Synod from a distance, were 
agreeably surprised at finding so large and 
prosperous a church prepared to receive 
them, and willing and ready to receive 
double the number that came. Of its 
early history we learned only that it was 


one of the first churches organized in the 


beautiful region, which is now filled with 
the churches of the Northumberland Pres- 
bytery, and that its first pastor was the 
Rev. Robert Grier, father of the Rev. Dr. 
Isaac Grier, and of Judge Grier, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
of other sons who are filling posts of re- 
spectability and usefulness. He was suc- 
ceeded, after an interval of some years, by 
the Rev. John Hays Grier, who gave to 
this church many years of faithful labour, 
and who still lives in the place, enjoying, 
in his old age, the respect and veneration 
of a generation, the fathers of which were 
his early associates, and his helpers in the 
upbuilding of the church.. After his resig- 
nation, the church called the Rev. Joseph 
Stevens, who still remains the pastor, and 
under whose ministrations it continues to 
grow and prosper. 


up in the interior, and filled, as we under- 
stood, every Sabbath with a large and re- 
spectable congregation. 

We have no intention of reporting in 
detail the business transacted by Synod, 
much of which was without great public 
interest. The Breckinridge paper on the 
Siate of the Country, adopted by the Gene- 
ral Assembly, was approved, without debate 
or dissent. Resolutions enjoining minis- 
ters, members of the Synod, to pray at least 
once on the Sabbath, in the public services 
of the sanctuary, for the President of the 
United States, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, the Congress of the United 


Philadelphia, it was noted that the Presby- 


bytery was disapproved by the Synod. 


Its house of worsbip is 
large and well situated, comfortably fitted 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


\ \ 
States, and all others im authority, were | 
presented, discussed, withdrawn, and after- 
wards presented with alterations and modi- 
fications, and finally passed. In the review 
of the records of the Central Presbytery of 


tery had declined to accede to the request 
of the Presbytery of Chicago to take the 
testimony of a witness residing in Philadel- 
phia in a case of discipline pending before 
the Presbytery of Chicago, and, after much 
discussion, this action of the Central Pres- 


Notice was, however, given of a complaint 
which will carry this matter to the General 
Assembly. 

The debates in the Synod on the various 
questions submitted to it, were earnest and 
interesting, and generally brought the house 
to unanimity. Once only they were pro- 
tracted to a point where they became a 
‘s weariness to the flesh” of the large num- 
ber in such bodies who are content to listen 
and vote, and a member whose patience was 
utterly exhausted, startled the Synod into a 
‘‘realizing’”’ sense of its own condition, by 
abruptly declaring that be was ‘bored 
through and through.” <A sympathizing 
smile flitted over many faces, and the de- 
bate lingered for a short time longer, and 
then was brought to an end by a vote. 

It is ten years since the writer was 
present at a meeting of the venerable Synod 
of Philadelphia, and the change in that 
time in the whole tone and spirit of the 
meeting, and in the influences left upon the 
hearts of those present, is certainly remark- 
able and most delightful. Formerly, the 
Synod met in the early part of the week, 
and adjourned after a day or two largely 
employed in the transaction of business. 
Now, the Synod meets in the latter part of 
the week, continues in session over the 
Sabbath, and mingles numerous devotional 
services with its sessions for business. In 
the late meeting, an hour was devoted to 
special prayer for the country, and the last 
half hour of every session was spent in 
prayer and singing. There was preaching 
every evening, and the Synod united in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper with num- 
bers of private Christians present, on the 
afternoon of the Sabbath. One of the most 
interesting meetings held during the ses- 
sions, was one in behalf of the Christian 
Commission, which took place on Sabbath 
night. The speech of the Rev. Mr. Min- 
gins, of the Second Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, at this meeting, will not soon be for- 
gotten by any one who was so fortunate as 
to hear it. As he detailed the incidents of 
his visit to ««Camp Parole,” or described 
the scenes he had witnessed on the bloody 
field of Antietam, the tears flowed freely 
from many eyes. Indeed, so great was the 
feeling when he closed, that it was not easy 
for the audience to come down to an every- 
day mood. Some one most happily removed 
this difficulty, by crying out from the back 
part of the church, «‘Suppose we take up a 
collection.” This gave a practical turn to 
the meeting, and tears were speedily dried 
up, and purses produced. 

Another event of interest was the re- 
appearance in the Synod of the Rev. Dr. 
George Junkin, after an absence of a num- 
ber of years. It added to the interest that 
the Synod met in the midst of the field to 
which he had given his earliest labours as 
a minister of Christ. He came back to find 
that many who knew him in his youth had 
grown old, and that many were sleeping 
beneath the clods of the valley. Towns 
and villages had grown up in places where 
he had travelled through forests in his 
various missionary journeys, and every thing 
must have seemed changed to him, save the 
goodness of God, and that blessed gospel, 
which he had preached to the fathers, and 
which God’s good providence now brought 
him back to declare unto the children. 

The Synod adjourned on Monday night, 
at ten o'clock, and on Tuesday morning 
most of the members parted from the kind 
friends who had entertained them with so- 
much generous hospitality. At Milton, a 
small party left the route which they had 
followed in going to Jersey Shore, and took 
the Catawissa Railway, for which deviation 
they considered themselves amply repaid. 
The day was fine—one of the golden days 
of autumn, the scenery through which we 
were borne superb, the triumphs of art in 
overcoming the obstacles presented by na- 
ture, most wonderful, and the entire jour- 
ney one of unalloyed pleasure. We gazed 
upon the mountains, clothed in their rich 
and many-coloured robes, looked down 
shrinkingly into the great chasms over 
which we passed in safety, talked of pleas- 
ant friends just made, or more tenderly of 
those who had departed; of the good things 
of the kingdom of Christ, and of its up- 
building and increase. Thus the day passed 
pleasantly away, new scenes continually 
presenting themselves, until late in the 
afternoon, we came to the banks of the 
beautiful Schuylkill, and as the shadows of 
the evening fell, found ourselves once more 
in the midst of the sights and sounds of the 
great city. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A COMPARISON. 


If I had a valuable watch, of very deli- 
cate construction, liable at all times to be 
seriously injured, and if none but the 
maker of the watch was wise or skilful 
enough to readjust the disordered works, 
I should take it to him whenever it needed 
repairs. 

Just so it is with my heart. There are 
times when it seems as if the mainspring 
of my life is broken. Every thing is 
wrong, and I cannot tell what is the mat- 
ter. If, at such times, instead of tinkering 
and pottering with my own heart, at every 
moment doing it injury, I could only per- 
suade myself to go at once to my Maker, 
how much happier and how much holier I 
should be! F. H. W. 


Geclesinstical Arecord. 


The Rev. J. A. Rosseel, late of Neenah, 
Wisconsin, may be addressed for the present 
at Orwell, Bradford county, Pennsylvania. 

The post office address of the Rev. John J. 
Carrell is changed from Groveland, New York, 
to Easton, Pennsylvania. Correspondents and 
officers of the Boards are requested to observe 
the change. 

Mr. J. Herschel Morroy, a recent graduate 
of Princeton Seminary, has received and ac- 
cepted a call to the First Presbyterian church 
(New-school) Pompey, New York. 

The Rev. A. Torrance, of the Presbytery of 
Blairsville, has been appointed chaplain of the 
llth Pennsylvania Reserves, and has left to 
enter upon his duties. | 

The Rev. H. B. Fry having resigned the 
chaplaincy of the 82d regiment Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and his resignation having been ac- 
cepted, has resumed his duties as pastor of the 
church of Marion, Ohio. Joe 

The Rev. Cyrus Huntington has resigned 
the chaplaincy of the lst Maryland regiment. 
His present post office address is 277 West 
Lombard street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. George F. Cain, a licentiate of the Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle, has received and accepted 
& unanimous call to the Presbyterian church 
of Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, where corres- 
pondents will please address him. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 

The Election—Trial of the Passaic and her 
Battery— Visit of Mrs. Lincoln to the North 
Carolina—Excursion Down Easit— Ports- 
mouth—Kittery Navy Yard—Strike of the 
Riggers—Reception of a Church from the 
New-school Body—Preparations to Ordain a 
Pastor—Dr. Cheever vs. the President—First 
Presbyterian Church, Boston. 


New York, November 4th, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—This isa day of much 


excitement, and of great anxiety in the 


public mind, in this city and throughout 
the State. It is election day. A Gover- 
nor for the State, members of Congress, 
State Senators and Assembly men, and 
other local officers, are to be chosen. 

Quite an interesting scene occurred on 
our bay on Tuesday last. It was the trial 
trip of the new Monitor battery Passaic. 
The object of the excursion was to test the 
steaming qualities of the craft, and also 
the practicability of using upon such ves- 
sels fifteen-inch guns. The party on board 
consisted of Rear-Admiral Gregory, Super- 
intendent of Iron-clads; Captain Drayton, 
of the Passaic; Captain John Worden, 
(hero of the Monitor,) of the Montauk; 
Uhief-Engineers Roble, Farron, and Stim- 
mers, with other officers of the Navy. As 
the Passaic passed down the Hast river, 
the ferry-boats and other steamers in pass- 
ing wade the air shriek with whistled 
salutes, the pier-heads were thronged with 
people, the passengers on the ferry- boats 
crowded to the sides next the grotesque 
looking craft, and the hearty cheers with 
which fifteen hundred men at Greenpoint 
greeted her as she left the dock, were 
taken up and prolonged all down the Kast 
river. 

Under the skilful pilotage of Mr. John 
McGinn, she threaded her way amongst 
the labyrinth of vessels that keep gliding 
over these waters, showing great power of 
helm. Her machinery, of course, worked 
stiffly, being new, and the normal number 
of revolutions of her fans was not real- 
ized; but the trial of her powers was very 
satisfactory. Her armament consists of 
one eleven-inch Dahlgren gun, and one 
fifteen-inch gun, cast at the Fort Pitt 
foundry. 

Various, and quite satisfactory experi- 
ments were made in firing these guns, 
which proved that, with a few slight modi- 
fications suggested by the trial, this vessel 
and her tower constitute a terrible arma- 
ment. Captain Percival Drayton is to com- 
mand her. 

Ono Saturday, I met on board the North 
Carolina the gallant Captain Worden, com- 
mander of the Monitor in her first fight. 
He is as nearly recovered from his injuries 
received in that battle as he, perhaps, ever 
will be. His noble face and brow still are 
powder blackened, and one of his eyes seri- 
ously impaired; but his zeal for the service 
and our cause is not abated; and he expects 
soon to go forth in the Montauk, to other 
achievments. His lovely wife, who accom- 
panies him, is equally zealous in the cause. 
Indeed, the wives of naval officers, as a class 
of our country-women, are worthy of con- 
sideration as true heroines. They exhibit a 
nobleness and a cheerfulness in the sacrifices 
which they make, that is worthy of all 
praise. No women, as a general thing, are 
more loyal and affectionate wives—yet none 
surrender their dearest ones to danger, and 
possible death, with more cheerful and he- 
roic self-denial. 

The Vanderbilt went into commission to- 
day, at one o'clock. She is a large, and 
now very powerful vessel, very fast, well 
fortified at the bow, with a powerful bat- 
tery, and, I trust, will accomplish well and 
gloriously her mission. What that is, I 
am not traitor-spy enough to tell. Captain 
Baldwin commands her. | 

I mentioned last week that I had been 
invited to meet Mrs. Lincoln and swite on 
board the North Carolina, she having inti- 
mated to my friend and commander, Cap- 
tain Meade, ber purpose to visit the ship. 
The storm prevented the visit on Monday, 
but it was accomplished on Wednesday. 
The North Carolina, as you know, is a line- 
of-battle-ship, (eighty-four guns,) and is at 
present used for a receiving ship, upon 
which recruits for the naval service are re- 
ceived and kept, until detailed to sea ser- 
vice, and to which the crews of vessels 
returning from sea are returned, until their 
ships are again ready to sail. The number 


-of men on board the ship varies from three 


hundred to fifteen hundred. The average 
for the last few months has been one thou- 
sand, Captain Kt. W. Meade is the com- 
mandant, an officer of great executive ability 
and ardent patriotism. ‘The North Caro- 
lina is the flag-ship of Rear Admiral 
Paulding. 

It was after one o’clock before the dis- 
tinguished cortege arrived along-side in a 
revenue cutter detailed for the purpose. 
Admiral Paulding went aboard the cutter 


in his barge, and tendered to Mrs. Lincoln 


the hospitalities of this naval station. After 
this, the party was received by Captain 
Meade and his accomplished family, amid 
the swell of patriotic music from the ship’s 
band; the booming of a salute of seven- 
teen guns, in compliment to Major- 
General Banks, who was one of the 
guests; the cheers of the ‘blue-jackets,” 
who, in their best rig, were all at appropri- 
ate positions. 

Amongst the distinguished guests were 
General Banks, General Robert Anderson, 
hero of Fort Sumter, Archbishop Hughes, 
Mrs. Judge Rvosevelt, Captains Radford, 
Nichols, Comstock, and many officers of the 
service and their ladies. 

A very handsome entertainment was. 
served by direction of Captain Meade—the 
band furnished exquisite music. Mrs. 
Meade entertained the company with a 
very sweet song with the piano. The ship 
was in holiday trim with all her bunting. 
The cabin was ornamented with flags, and 
even the secession flag (a captured one,) 
had its appropriate place (on the floor) in 
the tout ensemble. After some three hours, 
during which every one seemed mightily to 
enjoy the scene, the visitors departed, amid 
the tremendous cheers of a thousand sail- 
ors, who af the word had sprung to man 
the rigging, and were ready at every point, 
from the top-mast cross-trees down to the 
channels, to obey the order to “cheer ship.” 
A salute was fired for Major-General An- 
derson, the band played a national air, and 
the men were piped down as the cutter 


steamed away up the river, so that the dis-_ 


tinguished party might have a view of the 
iron-clads at Green Point. Altogether, 
the scene on the réceiving-ship, and the 


gala appearance and handling of the other 


ships lying in and around the Wallabout, 
was very impressive; nothing occurred to 
mar the agreeableness of the visit—many 
incidents of interest occurred, not quite 
apposite to the columns of a religious jour- 
nal, and the entire affair was what the 
French would call ‘+a success.” 

Since my last, I made a rapid excursion 
‘down east,” as far as Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. I made a few hours stay in 
Boston, both going and coming. 
voyage along ‘the Sound” to Fall river I 
have spoken of in former letters. From 


Fall river to Boston we were carried on the 


The 


«Old Colony Railroad.’”’ This route is a 
very comfortable one, as you leave New 
York at five pled by) o’clock, P.M., and 
can sleep till morning in the comfortable 
beds of the noble steamer ‘ Metropolis,” or 
‘‘Empire State,” and be in Boston for early 
breakfast. From Boston we passed, on the 
Eastern Railroad, around the western base 
of Bucker’s Hill, through Chelsea, Lynn— 
the great shoe-mart—Ipswich, Salem, New- 
buryport, and many other thriving towns of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Ports- 
mouth is a beautifully situated town, of 
some twelve thousand inhabitants, on the 
Piscataway river, about two miles from the 
sea. The river, or bay, forms a very safe 
and spacious harbour for ships, and the 
town has considerable trade. Its situation 
is elevated—its streets cross at right angles 
—its buildings are neat, substantial, and 
some of them elegant. The streets are 
supplied with abuodance of shade trees, 


which impart both ornament and comfort 


in the hot season. The river here divides 
New Hampshire from Maine; and the 
Navy Yard, though said to be at Ports- 
mouth, Now Hampshire, is really on Kit- 
tery Island, and on the Maine side of the 
line. The island is connected with the 
mainland, and with the little village of Kit- 
tery, by a long causeway or bridge. It is 
a beautiful situation for a Navy Yard; for 
whilst the water up to the island is deep 
enough for the largest ships, the rocky 
isle is so high and dry as to form a healthy 
and delightful site for the public buildings, 
ship-houses, oflicers’ quarters, &c. Of this 
place and its environs I may have more to 
say at another time. The Colorado, a 
steam frigate of the largest class, is here 
fitting out for sea, and soon to be put in 
commission. The Minnesota, steamship, 
arrived for repairs the morning I left. She 
has never been repaired since her bout with 
the Merrimac. 

At the time I was there, there was a 
‘‘strike”’ amongst a portion of the employées 
of the Yard (the riggers) for higher wages. 
It is atrocious that, when the country so 
much needs the ships-of-war—whilst our 
commerce is being destroyed for want of 
them, and whilst our soldiers are shivering, 
and bleeding, and digging, and dying, for 
less than one dollar a day, these patriots in 
New England should refuse to work in the 
dry for less than two dollars. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Samuel T. Carter, 
son of Mr. Robert Carter, and a licentiate 
of the Second Presbytery of New York, 
sustained a very satisfactory examination, 
previous to ordination and installation as 
pastor of the church at Yonkers, New 
York. This church was received under the 
care of the Second Presbytery of New York 
at a recent meeting. It has hitherto been 
in connection with the New-school Presby- 
tery. Mr. Carter is to be ordained and in- 
stalled at Yonkers, on the 13th inst , and 
enters upon his labours with very encourag- 
ing prospects. 

Ono Sunday evening Dr. Cheever preach- 
ed in his church (not at all crowded) from 
the text, Mal. i. 4, «They shall build, and 
I will throw down,” &. He was very 
earnest in prayer, before the sermon, that 
God would lead the people to elect men, at 
the Tuesday election, who would subserve 
‘‘the holy interests of freedom.” His dis- 
course was rather denunciatory, and his 
manner vehement. He condemned, in in- 
tense terms, the ‘hesitating and partial’ 
measures of the President, in regard to 
emancipation. He protested against pro- 
claiming emancipation merely as a war 
measure, and insisted that it be proposed 
as a matter of moral obligation. He was 
(according to a usage that seems to be 
growing in the churches of a particular 
stripe here) frequently applauded. 

In Boston I encountered some of the 
officers of the First Presbyterian Church, 
and, much to my regret, learned that they 
were about advertising that beautiful church 
edifice for sale. During my residence at 
Newport, I had sometimes preached for 
them, and once administered the Lord’s 
Supper. Their edifice is well situated, is 
an elegant and commodious specimen of 
Gothic architecture; the nucleus of a con- 
gregation is excellent. Ten thousand dol- 
lars would enable them to rise above pecu- 
niary difficulty and keep this beautiful 
place of worship’; and;the very ground on 
which the church stands is worth more 
money than the church would probably 
sell for. If I had the money I would 
venture it as a safe investment. Can no 
man, or set of men, in our Church, be 
found, who will redeem this beautiful struc- 
ture, give time for a fair experiment, and 
thus be the instruments of giving to this 
highly intellectual, but sadly non-evangeli- 
cal centre of influence, Calvinistic Chris- 
tianity in its most effective form. Tho- 
roughly I am convinced, that our Church 
will fail of an important duty, if hin very 
promising enterprise is permitted to fail for 
want of a little money. 

NESHANOCK. 


SYNOD OF OHIO. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Here we all are! All who? Where? 
Members of the Synod of Ohio, in session 
in Bucyrus—in Bucyrus, the shire-town of 
Crawford county, situated on the head wa- 
ters of the Sandusky river, and named after 
a boy whom his father was wont to call the 
‘¢beautiful Cyrus,” a convenient name for 
a real nice town—one far more euphonious 
than Cyrusville, or burg, or some similar 
though wretchedly common-place appella- 
tive. It is the only town of the name in 


the world, and, therefore, its legibly written 


mail matter is seldom -‘‘missent.” How 
unlike is the postal experience of the many 
unfortunates who live in some of the nu- 


merous Johnstowns” and ‘‘ Washingtons” |: 


of the West! 

We have been in Bucyrus long enough 
to see something of the place and its people. 
Like most western towns, it has wide 
streets, new public buildings, tasty private 
residences, and a ‘‘Square,” around which 
cluster the business houses of the place, 
where, on market days, matters assume quite 
a commercial aspect. Some of the stores 
are remarkably extensive, aspiring almost 
to metropolitan dimensions, Its Cqgrt 
House, too, is really magnificent, alike 
creditable to the skill of the designers, and 
the liberality of the Commissioners. We 


were in a photograph gallery on the north | 


side of this Square, that surpassed in extent 
and perfection of arrangement, any thing of 
the kind we had ever before seen. Mr. 
Dewey, its proprietor, is truly a most expert 
shadow catcher, and us under a debt 
of lasting gratitude for gratuitous favours 
in his line. 

The churches of Bucyrus are models. 
Commodious, neat, costly, substantial edi- 
fices, well furnished, ventilated, and ar- 
ranged for the worship of God. In both 
number and form they indicate much re- 
fined taste and Christian liberality in the 
citizens of this place and vicinity. Our 
entertainers have manifested to us all the 
highest courtesy, and we are forming ac- 
quaintances that will not soon be forgotten. 
What grand occasions these Synodical meet- 
ings are for seeing old friends, or making 
new ones. Their social effect is most happy, 


and every brother who fails to attend them 
is in this respect greatly the loser. Why, 
then, is our Synod not fuller? Doubtless, 
if the true cause were sifted out, it would 
be found to be clerical lethargy. It is 
really a shame, what frivolous excuses 
some give for absence, and how readily 
li takes them. This ought not so to 
e. 

Diligence and harmony have so far cha- 
racterized our proceedings. The members 
all seem unusually humble and meek—in- 
disposed to debate or dispute. Few speeches 
have been made—no long ones. 

The cause of all the Boards was most 
admirably presented by Dr. Lowrie, of New 
York.- He calmly reviewed the present 
financial condition of them all, setting forth 
the trials through which they were now 
passing, arising from the ever-to- be-lament- 
ed state of our civil affairs. He urged us 
not to despond, to have faith in God, to 
tell our people the Boards’ wants, and to 
do + in our power to sustain these till this 
terrible storm passed by. He said the great 
difficulty with the operations of the Foreign 
Board was the derangement in foreign ex- 
change—that a dollar in New York was 
not worth more than seventy cents in Lon- 
don, and that this was asad drawback on 
the workings of their financial arrange- 
ments. He graphically portrayed the la- 
bours and sacrifices of our brethren in the 
foreign field, spoke of their successes and 
encouragements, and closed with one of the 


most tender and touching appeals in favour 


of the evangelization of the world it was 
ever our privilege to hear. His remarks 
had a most happy effect, and called out 
many most feeling and determined re- 
sponses, all of which led to the unanimous 
adoption, on the part of Synod, of a most 
stringent resolution on the subject of benefi- 
cence within our bounds. This, it is hoped, 
our pastors and people will read and pon- 
der, and that its good fruits will be seen in 
our next year’s statistical reports. 

Our dear and much beloved father, the 
Rev. Dr. Hoge, is with us. It does all our 
hearts good to see this venerable servant of 
Christ coming up yearly to these Synodical 
assemblies. In fourteen years, the writer 
has not known him to have been once ab- 
sent. This is an example worthy of imita- 
tion. There is no apparent abatement in 
his zeal, energy, and activity for the en- 
largement and prosperity of Zion. Age 
seems to have no effect on either his mental 
vigour or his physical erectitude. He is 
straight as an arrow still, and moves with 
the elasticity of a person fifty years his 
junior! He never seemed more cheerful 
and happy than on this occasion. Whilst 
he mourns the baptism of blood through 
which the nation is passing, he firmly be- 
lieves that it will all work together for 
good to the cause of righteousness and 
truth—that will come out right yet.’ 
May a double portion of his spirit rest upon 
those who survive, when he is called to 
enter that rest that remains for the people 
of God. 

Saturday evening late witnessed the close 
of our ecclesiastical business. The Sabbath 
was spent in religious exercises. Preaching 
in all the churches in the morning and eve- 
ning by members of the Synod. In the 
afternoon the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered to a large number of communicants in 
the Presbyterian Church. These services 
were truly solemn, but unduly protracted. 
The Sabbath-school addresses delivered to a 
large concourse of children, teachers, and 
spectators assembled in the lecture-room 
of the church, added interest to the occa- 


sion. So passed the holy day. Monday 
we start for our homes. 
W. M. F. 
For the Presbyterian. 
INSTALLATIONS. 


At the meeting of the Central Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, held at Port Richmond, on 
the 26th of October, the Rev. David Ken- 
nedy was installed ‘pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church in that place. In these services 
the Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D., preached 
the sermon, from 1 Tim. i. 15; the Mode- 
rator, the Rev. James R. Johnston, pre- 
sided and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions; the Rev. James Clarke, D.D., deliv- 
ered the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
Henry F’. Lee delivered the charge to the 
people. 

At the same meeting, Mr. John C. Bliss, 
late of the Western Theological Seminary, 
was licensed to preach the gospel. 


On the 30th of October, the Rev. Charles 
Ray was installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
‘church of Wyoming, New York, by a com- 
mission of the Presbytery of Genesee River. 
The Rev. J. E. Nassau, Moderator of Pres- 
bytery, presided; the Rev. Dr. M. D. 
McLaren preached the sermon; the Rev. 
Dr. F. De W. Ward delivered the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. G. W. Lane, 
(present by request, from the Presbytery 
- Rochester City,) the charge to the peo- 
ple. 

Several of the resident clergy of the vil- 
lage of Wyoming took part in the services 
of this interesting occasion. 

Mr. Ray is warmly welcomed to his new 
charge at Wyoming, and enters upon his 
work there with gratifying prospects of use- 
fulness. 

STATED CLERK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE REV. FRANCIS D. LADD. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Central Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia. 


The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia, in 
view of the decease of their late co-presbyter, 
the Rey. Francis D. Ladd, Pastor of the Penn 
Church, Philadelphia, desire to record their 
deep humility, penitence, and sorrow under 
this divine chastening, with their thankful 
testimony to his many Christian virtues, his 
useful life, and his blessed death. 

Our lamented brother, by his faithful per- 
formance of all presbyterial duties; by his 
intelligent participation in the proceedings of 
this body; by-his enlightened zeal for the 
glory of Christ and for the prosperity and ex- 
tension of the Church in every sphere of her 
benevolent activity; as well as by his assidu- 
ous labours among his own flock; has 
queathed to us the example of a good and 
faithful servant of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

By his last work of consolation and mercy 
to the wounded and dying on the battle-field 
of Fair Oaks—a work performed in the midst 
of fatal malaria and at the cost of his life—he 
has adorned our sacred office with the conge- 
nial virtues of loyalty, patriotism, and hu- 
manity. And by the cheerful resignation, the 
assured hope, and the tranquil joy, with which 
at last he yielded up his soul to God, he has 
given us one more proof of the blessedness of 
a Christian’s death. 

While we lament bis early removal from our 
Church and from this community, we would 
not forget these alleviating mercies of the 
dispensation, nor fail to be admonished by it 
to renewed zeal and diligence in our holy 
calling. 

The Presbytery, in tendering a copy of this 
minute to the bereaved relatives and friends, 
accompany it with assurances of their sympa- 
thy and condolence, ea 


By order of Presbytery. 
J. Epwarps, Stated Clerk. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1862. 


| approbation of Mr. Gladstone’s words. 


November 8, 1862 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. — 


The Commercial World and Mr: Gladstone— 
London and Manchester— Gladstone's Speech 
at York—FPalmersion and Lewis—Riots in 
Hyde Park—The Irish versus the Garibaldi- 
ans— Religious Liberty Imperilled—Combina- 
tion and Concert among Rémanists— Scenes 
in Ireland—Sir C. R. Mayne, Cardinal 
Wiseman, and the Times— Resumption of 
Services in Theatres—Sketch of one of the 
Services— Resulis— Meeting of Congregational 
Union—The President—Funds Collected— 
Their Object—American Affairs and Ameri- 
cans at the Meeting—The Unanimous” 
Resolution — The Evangelical Alliance — 
Spread of Rationalism—Dr. Colenso, and 
Schoolmasters made Bishops—Probable Re- 
sults of Colenso’s Book — Bishop of Capetown 
and his High-church Hobbies. 


Lonvon, October 18, 1862, 

_ Messrs. Editors—The commercial world is 
little moved by Mr. Gladstone’s declaration 
that the South has been “made a nation.” 
The London merchants, and those of Man- 
chester, are much at one on the subject. The 
report from the Manchester Exchange is as 
follows :—* Mr. Gladstone’s speech bas had a 
depressing effect on many, and perhaps in 
some instances buyers may have found an 
opportunity of obtaining yarns and cloths a 
trifle under the highest quotations. Sellers 
generally, however, taking a larger view of 
the situation, begin to regard the American 
struggle as one of too large proportions to be 
affected much by what European statesmen 
may say or do, and as likely to be measured 
by years, as they had first thought it would be 
by months, in duration. To them the ques- 
tion of price is now not so much affected by a 
probable influx of American cotton, as by the 
consideration as to how high prices can be 
pushed before calicoes can be superseded by 
linen or woollen goods.” 

In a more recent speech at York, Mr. Glad- 
stone, after expressing his apprehensions that 
it would be difficult, after the war was over, 
to return ‘to that orderly state of things now, 
for the moment at least, superseded, in which 
she did afford perfect guarantees to individual 
property, liberty, and life,” he went on to say: 
“T-earnestly hope that this question may be 
answered in a favourable sense; but the longer 
this terrible struggle continues, the more doubt- 
ful becomes the future of America. * * If 
it be true that the institutions of America have 
not produced, in this time of most deadly trial, 
all the fruits of an ideal excellence, yet let us 
recollect, that any rate, for two or three gene- 
rations, that Constitution to which the immor- 
tal Washington gave his sanction, and which 
was devised by men, than whom I believe 
abler statesmen have never, or rarely, taken 
part in public affairs—hazs, at all events, served 
to keep watch and ward over the advancing 
fortunes of the nation, which, under its influence, 
has grown from infancy not to manhood only, 
but toa manhood of gigantic dimensions ; and 
let us recollect, in sympathy with our brethren 
across the water, that if this deadly strain has 
come, which must rend at least into two por- 
tions (?) that great community, it has come 
not altogether in consequence of the action of 
principles purely political, but that the root of 
the difficulty has lain in social discordance—in 
what may be well termed, incompatibility of 
social temper—in a broad difference of insti- 
tutions—and, to speak plainly, in the ex- 
istence of that saddest social calamity, slav- 
ery, which was a legacy from England to 
America.” 

Sir George ©. Lewis, Secretary of State for 
War, does not give any countenance to the 
idea that the Cabinet proposes to recognize 
Southern “independence.” Lord Palmerston, 
while attending a series of meetings at South- 
ampton and Winchester, maintained entire 
silence on the subject, while it was only a 
Tory Peer, Lord Hardwicke, who expressed his 
The 
words of Sir ©. Lewis at Hereford were— 
“Until the war has been decided so far in 
favour of the Southern States, as to induce 
the Northern States to recognize their inde- 
pendence, or to prove to foreign nations that 
the means of reducing the South are exhaust- 
ed, and that therefore the Northern States are 
incapable of continuing the contest, it cannot 
be said that the actual independence of the 
Southern States has been established. It 
cannot be said” (as was said by a member of 
Parliament at the dinner-table,) “that the 


Southern States of the American Union have . 


established their independence.” 

We have had disgraceful riots in Hyde 
Park, in connection with a collision between 
the Roman Catholic Irish living in London, 
with a party of political ‘‘Garibaldians,” who 
selected the Lord’s day for a demonstration in 
favour of the hero of Italy. The Garibaldians 
—s0-called—were of thg extreme Mazzinian 
party; and as at their first meeting, their lead- 
er, and would-be spokesman, (suddenly shut 
up by an unexpected raid on the mound, on 
which he and his friends took up a position, ) 
was the notorious Bradlaugh, the “icono- 
clast,” and secularist lecturer, with great 
power of face, and a thundering voice, it 
might have been thought that he would have 
had it all his own way; but there had been a 
secret preparation among the Pope’s Irish 
myrmidons; and lo! just as the Garibaldians 
began to move resolutions and make speeches, 
a combined rush upon them is made by the 
Irish, coupled with true Hibernian yells, 
cudgels, or rather “‘shillelahs,” dealing out, 
instead of better logic, the argumenium ad 
baculum, and hob-nailed shoes, delivering 
tremendous kicks, very hurtful to the shins 
and to the feelings. Six or seven times was 
the “Redan” (a little mound of heaped-up 
gravel temporarily accumulated) taken snd 
retaken. Some soldiers at last headed the 
people; and, finally, a number of the Celts 


were captured by the police, brought before - 


the magistrates, some fined, and some sent to 
“‘durance vile” for limited periods. But on 
second Sabbath the riots were resumed, and 
fresh prisoners taken. Then came a procla- 
mation from the head of the Metropolitan 
Police, endorsed by the Home Office, forbid- 
ding all public meetings and demonstrations 
in any of the Parks. : : 


Now, what is the effect of this? It pre- : 


vents riots, no doubt; further, it silences a 
vast amount of profane “preaching,” in the 
sense of Mormonism and its apostles, and 
infidel blasphemies. But it also renders 
penal the preaching of the gospel, under the 
broad canopy of heaven—at least in those 
numerous Parks, Regent’s, St. James’s, Green- 
wich, Victoria, and Hyde Park, where, for 
several summers past, multitudes have heard, 
who otherwise might never have listened to 


it—the joyful sound of the same gospel, e 


which Christ himself preached under the 
bright heavens of Galilee, and on the very 
streets of Jerusalem. 

What makes the matter more serious, is, 
that there seems a concert among the Papists 
of the United Kingdom to put down freedom 
of speech, as far as they can. Thus in Ire 
land, at Tralee, Gavazzi was obliged to escape 
for his life, from & public meeting of Pro- 
testants, gentry and others, simply because he 
made a rather severe allusion to the “‘Pope’s 
Irish Brigade,” who fought at Castle Fedorda, 
in Italy. In like manner, at Newry, the bor- 
der town of the province of Ulster, such were 
the threatenings uttered, that when Gavazzi 
(to whom the Court-house was previously re- 
fused) was about to lecture in a Congrega- 
tional Church, two magistrates—one an 
Orange nan, and the other a Romanist—wrote 
to the pastor, to say that if the meeting were 
persisted in, they would not be answerable for 
the consequences. 

Again, at Belfast, the riots there were got 
up by Romanists, who attacked Protestants 
returning (through a Romanist district of the 
town) to their homes, after attending a *Pro- 
testant demonstration, (not well advised, yet 
having some reason, because of the excessive 
patronage of Popish barristers, &0. by the 
Irish government,) which had been held in 
the Botanic Gardens. Finally, I may add, 
that at Birkenhead, Liverpool, a Protestant 
clergyman, Dr. Baylee, was, with his friends, 
when holding a meeting, attacked by a Popish 
mob, and compelled to flee. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that at Glasgow, more than twelve 
months ago, an open-air preaching service, 
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established ‘by the Rev. Mr. MoAll, (a Free 
Churoh clergyman,) in one of the Wynds of 
the city, after the people gathering, and the 

being avstematically assaulted and 
noisily interrupted, was forbidden by Sheriff 
Alison, on the plea that “the public peace” 
was endangered. So that “Popish bired 
mob, or if not hired,” fired with a bigoted 
hearangue from the altar, or by a secret mes- 
sage sent round their dens and alleys in every 
city and town, whither they bring their reli- 
gion and its invariable company, filth, has only 
to get up s regular “shindy,” and compel the 
magistrates to put down all alike, they being 
the gainers, and liberty the loser! “To this 
complexion” it has “come at Iast.” Bat al- 
ready the Times, which was so eager to en- 
dorse eu ve measures, has begun to 
chasten Sir Richard Mayne, the Chief of Po- 
lice, for saying thet he will put down any 
meeting which disonsses “popular or exciting 
topics,”’ and tells him that he has no power to 
define the topics; hie business is to break up 
‘‘orowds.” And then, as Cardinal Wiseman 
came out with a “Pastoral” to his “dearly 
beloved Irish children,” warning them against 
these collisions, calling on the women to cling 
to their husbands’ necks, and to “steal away” 
from them their weapons, (“‘shillelahs,” to 
wit,) rather than let them go to the scene of 
conflict—the Times gives him and the Pope 
a meet whipping also. For the Cardinal, 
“while preaching forgiveness of injuries,” 
m to introdace exciting reminiscences, 
“like cotton between the powder and ball,” 
as the 7imes says; and therefore we are amused 
by a slashing bit of satire about the Holy 
Father never having countenanced the taking 
up of arms, his “kingdom” not being “of this 
world,” and told that it is quite a myth that 
there ever was an Irish brigade fighting for 
his Holiness in Italy. 


The public want peace, certainly; but it. 


will not stand long any such dictation as that 
of a Popish mob. In the North of Ireland the 
ferment is great, and a sense of wrong pre- 
vails. There are two things certain; first, 
that “the wrath of man” worketh ‘not the 
righteousness of God;” and second, that it is 
to the preaching and reading of the word of 
God, and to his life-giving Spirit, we are to 
look for the final triumphs of truth over Po- 
pery and ite abettors. Nevertheless, these 
movements need to be carefully watched, as 
“with a great sum” we have purchased our 
“freedom” from the Papal thraldom of the 
olden times. 

_ Special services in London theatres have 
been resumed. The results of this movement 
are socially, morally, and spiritually, of the 
most gratifying and encouraging character. 
To these theatres, winter after winter, repair 
multitudes who for years before have never 
entered an ordinary sanctuary. Men and 
women, in ragged or work-day clothing, feel, 
as they say, that “they can creep in there, and 
nobody mind their dress.” And once in, they 
find great attention paid them. The hymns to 
be sung are put into.their hands as they enter; 
they are shown to seats in gallery, boxes, or 
pit, according to the doors which they respec- 

ively enter; and when once seated, they find 

emselves surrounded by influences at once 
novel-and solemnizsing. What a hush when 
the prepcher. comes from behind the scenes, 
‘and sitadown behind that desk on the stage, 
on which lies the Book of God. How they 
join (most of them) in the singing of the open- 
ing hymn; how, in reverential quietude, they 
listen tg the reading of the word, and how you 
could “hear a pin drop,” as prayer is offered. 
Then comes another hymn, then 4 sermon, 
generally short, pithy, plain in its Saxon 
words, and pictorial, also—not dealing in ar- 
guments or abstract statements, but bringing 
up as it were, on the stage, there and then, 
the great men, or holy men of the Bible, and 
above all, Christ himself, as he lived, and 
spoke, and taught, and healed, and wept, when 
here a Man, and yet God, he appeared here be- 
low! ‘The ordinary places of the worship have 
actually. profited by theatre services—for to 
them, as regular hearers, and also, in many 
cases, members, repair the many who receive 
solemnizing impressions within the walls of 
the theatre. 

The Congregational Union held its half- 
yearly meeting last week. It was very nu- 
merouély attended from all parts of the King- 
dom, as might have been anticipated from this 
being the Bi-centenary year. The Rev. Samuel 
Martin, of Westminster, was the President, 
and, as at the previous half-yearly gathering, 
delivered a powerful address. This minister is 
remarkable for his Puritan fervour and piety, 
and has justly acquired vast influence in his 
denomination, as well as the esteem of all who 
love the truth, and its successful and God- 
honoured preachers and teachers. Previous to 
the formal opening of the union meetings, the 
Rev. Mr. Guest preached a sermon in the 
a. Chapel, in which, referring to 
the gelical Episcopal clergy, and to the 
timid and unworthy part they had acted dur- 
ing this Bi-centenary year, he expressed his 
opinion that, “as a party, they were going 
down.” That will be the sentiment of most 
impartial observers. ‘‘ Peace” they ask for, 
“truth they also preach,” but they feel ham- 
pered by Establishment clingings and ties, and 
will not risk putting “peace and truth” to- 
gether in matters ecclesiastical, but are con- 
tent to live on in unhallowed fellowship with 
“brethren” —Negative Theology men on the 
one hand—Tractarian and High-church on the 
other. 3 

From the report of the Nonconformist Bi- 
centenary Committee, it appeared that nearly 
$650,000 have been subscribed. Among the 
objects contemplated, are the building of new 
chapels, the enlargement of others, and the 
erection of a Bj centenary Hall, with offices for 
Missions, Home and Foreign, and space for 
large public meetings. The Wesleyans of the 
empire have their Centenary Hall in Bishops- 
gate, and it is found most useful. The Con- 

tionalists act wisely in erecting a simi- 


Jer Memorial Hall, with practical ends in 


view. 


® The Welsh Independents intend to raise 


$100,000, to erect twenty bi-centenary chapels 
in the Principality. 

Opportunity was given in the course of the 

ference to Mr. Woodruff, from America, 
f& state their opinions and feelings in reference 
to the war. 

The resolution ultimately adopted by the 
Union, on the motion of the Rev. Newman 
Hall, was as follows:—“That this meeting 
deeply deplores war raging in America, ex- 
presses its deep sympathy with Christian 
brethren there, and profoundly prays for the 
speedy termination both of the war and sla- 


~ very.” These last words satisfied those (a mi- 


® f nority) who maintained that the Union should 


“neutral.” _ 

e Evangelical Alliance adopted a kindred 
resolution, regarding ‘“‘the maintenance of 
slavery in the South, and complicity with it in 
the North,” as one great cause of the visita- 
tion of war, reminding England not to indulge 
in self-righteous pride, but to betake herself 
to repentance and prayer, and recommending 
the second Sabbath of November for that pur- 


pose. 
The spread of rationalism, both in and out 


of the Establishment, is, I fear, considerable. 
most recent intimation we have on the 


subject is premonitory announcement in the 


Daily Telegraph, that a right reverend prelate 
has a “new work passing through the press, 
which, in the boldness and the startling na- 
ture of its views, goes, it is said, beyond the 
celebrated Essays and Reviews.” The book is 
said to be of “a semi-scientific and semi- 
theological character.” It is moreover as- 


- gperted, that so conscious is the Bishop in 


question that his views are heterodox, and yet 
so persistent, in spite of the entreaties of 


’ friends, that he is ready to give up his posi- 


tion in the Church, rather than keep back his 
views from the public. Another paper, refer- 
ring to the foregoing in the Telegraph, says: 
*“* We fear the statement is, to a great extent, 
true; and it refers, we understand, to the 
Bishop of Natal, who, we have known for 
some time, has had such a work in the press.” 
I am informed by an Episcopal clergyman 
that Dr. Colenso denies the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch, and is about to publish on that 
subject. 

The Bishop of Natal, Dr. Colenso, bere 


indicated, was formerly Head Master of a | 


great public school, and was famous as a 
mathematician and ecientific man at the Uni- 


versity. ‘‘Oolenso’s Arithmetic” is a standard 


book in schools; bat the mischief of State 
patronage is, thet men, not necessarily spirit- 
ual men, much less theologians, are made 
Bishops; and moreover, that in recent years 
we have had several schoolmasters turned into 

It is supposed that men of this clase 
have administrative ability and experience. 
As such, the Bishop of London, Dr. Tait, 
(who refuses to be Archbishop of Canterbury, ) 
has acquitted himeclf well. But we were in 
danger of having too many schoolmasters on 
the Bishops’ bench; and among the Colonial 
Bishops, we have certainly one too many in 
Bishop Colenso. He published, some time 
ago, a Commentary on some of the Epistles, 
which was outrageously anti-Pauline and anti- 
Evangelical. The sooner he declares himself, 
the better; although mischief is sure to follow 
among young men, whose pride of intellect, 


| and love of the startling and the new, will 


lead them captive to error. It will, no doubt, 
also help to hasten a crisis in the Establish- 
ment itself. For it is quite possible that the 
heresy will be put in such a way as to lead to 
a suit at ecclesiastical law. At all events, if 
a Bishop is impeached, it will stir the waters 
to their depths, and greatly agitate and terrify 
those who want to slumber on in cathedral 
stalls and in fat rectories over the land. 

It illustrates the extremes of the Church of 
England, when I mention that a high-handed 
semi-Tractarian Bishop, who bullies his clergy, 
the Bishop of Oape Town, (the next African 
diocese to that of Bishop Colenso, ) who is now 
in this country, has been urging the Scotch 
Episcopal Church—a very unsound body—to 
send a mission to Madagascar. The Malaga- 
see want neither Paseyites nor Papists. Mr. 
Ellis writes most cheeringly from the capital, 
and mentions that the Popish priests and 
nuns make little or no progress. But the 
Bishop of Cape Town has his hobby, and 
hates Protestant Congregational missionaries. 
Not long since this Prelate, in his pomp and 
pride of place, appeared before a congrega- 
tion, to give the benediction with a pastoral 
staff in his hand! What next? 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


CENTRAL agg OF PHILADEL- 

At the late meeting of the Central Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, held in the church of 
Port Richmond, on Monday, October 20th, 
Mr. John C. Bliss was licensed to preach the 
gospel. 

The following preamble and resolutions, in 
reference to supplying our army with religious 
reading, were, on motion, adopted, viz: 

“In view of the increased facilities for the 
distribution of religious reading, afforded by 
the assembling of so,many men in arms in 
defence of the Government, 

“ Resolved, That the Board of Publication 
be requested to take into consideration, as of 

at importance, how a still larger number of 
its own works can be circulated among this 
class of our fellow-men in the field and in the 
numerous Government hospitals. 

‘* Resolved, That all our churches which 
take up collections for the Board of Publica- 
tion, be advised to designate such collections 
for the coming twelve months to the Distribu- 
tion Fund of the Board.” J. E. 


PRESBYTERY OF ERIE. 


This Presbytery met at Conneautville, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 21st ult. The meeting was 
small, but pleasant and harmonious. Mr. 
James H. Gray, a licentiate of the Presbytery 
of Allegheny City, was received under the 
care of Presbytery. Messrs. Newell S. Low- 
rie and James H. Gray were ordained as 
evangelists—the former to labour in Conneaut- 
ville and vicinity, the latter at Sugar Grove 
and vicinity, in Warren county, Pennsylvania. 


‘Presbytery adjourned to meet at Meadville, 


Pennsylvania, on the second Tuesday of April 
next, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M 
S. J. M. Haron, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the following additional 
hospital stores, received up to October 25th, 
inclusive : 

Parkesburg, Pa.—3 boxes lint, bandages, 
wines, &c., from the Octorara Soldiers’ Aid, 
distributed by Rev. Alexander Reed. 

Harmony, N. J.—3 boxes and 2 barrels 
from the Ladies’ Aid, Harmony, N. J. 

Montgomery, Orange county, N. Y.—1 bar- 
rel from the Presbyterian church. 

Groton Junction, Mass.—1 box from the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society Baptist church. 

Derry Township, Westmoreland county, 
Pa.—3 bundles lint, &c., from citizens. 

Easton, Pa.—2 barrels apples from Dorcas 
Society German Reformed congregation. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—1 small box lint from 
Mrs. Morris; 1 box Flavouring Extracts from 
H. C. Blair; 1 bundle surgeon’s sponges and 
1 small box Cassa Broma, &c., from Miss M. 
A. Longstreth. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., (supposed).—3 barrels 
onions. 

Pottsville, Pa.—1 box from the little girls, 
per Miss Annie Silliman. 

Mount Joy, Pa.—2 barrels from Aid So- 
— Miss R. J. Patterson. 

averly, Luzerne Co., Pa.—1 box from Sol- 
diers’ Relief Society. 
Bs eshanic, Somerset Co., N. J.—1 box from 
ies. 
Lewjstown, Pa.—2 boxes from Ladies’ Sol- 


diers’ Aid. 

Chester Co., Pa.—1 box from 
the Soldier’s Aid, Presbyterian Church. 

Waterford, Saratoga Co., N. Y.—3 barrels 
and: firkins, from Ladies’ Soldiers’ Relief. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—1l package books from 
Mrs. Hood; 1 bundle old linen from James 
Grant; 1 bundle clothing from ladies Em- 
manuel (Protestant Episcopal) Church, Ken- 
sington. 

Quarryville, Lancaster Co., Pa.—2 boxes 
from the Soldier’s Aid. 

Boston.—4 boxes from the Army Committee 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Hightstown, N. J.—3 barrels from Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 

Abington, Pa.—1 bundle soldier’s books, 
from Miss Yerke’s Sabbath-school class. 

Paulsboro’, N. J.—3 boxes from ladies. 

Elk and vicinity, Chester Co., Pa.—l box 
from citizens. 

Croton, N. Y.—1 box from Young Ladies’ 
Soldiers’ Relief. 
— Pa.—2 boxes from Soldiers’ 

id. 

Friedensburg, Schuylkill county, Pa.—2 
boxes from. citizens. 

Pleasant Valley, Bucks county, Pa.—3 
boxes from the Ladies’ Soldiers’ Aid. 

Duanesburg, N. Y.—3 boxes from the ladies 
of Reformed Presbyterian church. 

Doylestown, Pa.—1 box and 1 barrel from 


Lebanon, Pa.—1 box, 1 bag, and 4 half bar- 
rels from the Lebanon County Aid Society. 

Frankford, Pa.—1 box from ladies. 

Also, 1. box, per Pennsylvania Railroad, 
unknown. 


The call for help from Frederick, and 
other places in the vicinity of the Mary- 
land battles,.and from the parole camps at 
Annapolis and Alexandria, is very loud, 
more especially for shirts, drawers, and the 
like. Will the Christian public promptly 
come to the aid of the many sufferers? 

Direct all stores to 

GeorcE H. Sruart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 
No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 


Cash Acknowledgments by the Christian Com- 
mission.—Joseph Patterson, Treasurer. 


Young ladies of Bloomsburg, Pa., - $58.50 
Goodwill Presbyterian Church, Mont- 

50.00 
Missionary Society of the Fourth Pres- 

byterian Church, ‘ 40.00 
Collection at the Synod of the (Old 

School) Presbyterian Church, Jersey 

Shore, Pa., . q 32.00 
Miss Mary E. Dunlap, Mechanics- 

burg -5 15.00 
R. A. L., Harrisburg, Pa, . 15.00 
J.C., (third contribution,) . ‘ . 10.00 
John M. Brown, Wheeling, Va. . . 5.00 
Mrs Seeley, N. J., 1.00 
Amount previously acknowledged, - 11,015.55 


WAR NEWS. 


OF THE POTOMAC. 


The army- under General McClellan is 
steadily advancing in Virginia. 

3s Army of the Potomac, Sunday 
evening, Nov. 2.—General Pleasanton, yester- 
day, came up with the rebel cavalry and artil- 
lery at Phillimont, about eleven . ‘clock. The 
fight, which was conducted wholly with artil- 
lery, lasted about five hours, when the enemy 
retreated to Union, a small town three miles 
beyond. Our loss was one killed and thirteen 
wounded. The rebel force consisted of a por- 
tion of General Stuart’s cavalry and one bat- 
tery. Five of the rebels are known to have 
been killed. This morning General Pleason- 
ton renewed the attack at eight o’clock, and at 
ten o’clock he was reinforced by a brigade of 
infantry. At one o’clock the rebels fell back 
from Union, and our troops occupied the 
town. Our loss up to three o’clock to-day 
was one killed and four wounded. During 
the action a rebel caisson was exploded by 
one of our shells. The rebel loss is not 
known. The firing in that direction was very 
heavy from three o’clock till dark, but the 
result has not been ascertained. General 
McClellan visited the front this afternoon. 
A heavy dust was observed to-day at Ashby’s 
Gap. In what direction the rebel troops are 
moving is not known, the distance being too 
great. Another part of our army took posses- 
sion of Snicker’s Gap to-day. Three brigades 
of rebel infantry were, at last advices, advan- 
cing up the west side of the mountain in two 
columns. Heavy firing followed, but the re- 
sults are not known. 


Headquarters Army of the Potomac, Nov. 2, 
ten o'clock, P. M.—To his Excellency, the Presi- 
dent.—I have just received a dispatch from 
General McClellan, dated at Snicker’s Gap, 
six o’clock, P. M., stating that he has full 
possession of the gap. When General Han- 
cock arrived there it was held by the enemy’s 
cavalry, who were at once driven out. A col- 
umn of from 5000 to 6000 rebel infantry ad- 
vanced to retake it, but were dispersed by the 
fire of our rifled guns. The position is a 
strong one from either side. It is said that 
Jackson and A. P. Hill are in the valley 
opposite. General Pleasonton had driven the 
enemy’s cavalry several miles beyond Union, 
at three o’clock, P. M., exploding one of their 
caissons, and capturing ten of their wounded, 
left behind. R. B. Marcy, Chief of Staff. 


A Washington correspondent says:—“ Un- 
less Sigel’s corps was attacked in force by 
daybreak this morning, we belteve that the 
enemy will retreat down the valley without a 


fight, if they can accomplish that feat—as, 


after daylight to-day, Sigel’s corps can hardl 
be attacked without having within reac 
ample supports to hold perhaps the whole 
of Lee’s army well in shack until it is brought 
under fire of the main army of the Potomac. 
Further news from the army of the Potomac 
announces the capture of Thoroughfare Gap 
by our troops, and the occupation of Buckland 
ills and Aldie. A large force of rebels is 
reported to be at Warrenton. 3 | 


WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Charlestown, Va., Oct. 31.—Major-General 
Cox’s army arrived here to-day. The rebel 
army, under Generals Echols, Floyd, and 
Jenkins, retreated from here last Monday. 
The march of our troops up the Kanawha 
Valley was conducted in the best military 
order, with a single casualty. The entrance 
into this town was of a triumphant character, 
the citizens giving our troops a welcome. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


New York, Oct. 31.—The steamer Haze ar- 
rived this morning from Newbern. The Wil- 
mington (North Carolina) Journal announces 
the arrival of seven regiments of negroes, to 
garrison towns and fortifications during the 
sickly season. They have b2en in camps of 
instruction, under white officers, for three 
months. Colonels Parker and De Rosset, of 
the rebel army, both North Carolinians, have 


died of the wounds they received in the battle 


of Antietam. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


New York, November 2.—Port Royal dates 
to the 29th ult. have been received. Two 
British rebel steamers, the Anglia and Scotia, 
were captured on the 27th ult., and taken to 
Port Royal. The two steamers, with their 
contraband cargoes, are valued at $1,000,000. 
Another British steamer, the Minnaho, was 
run ashore and destroyed. It was reported at 
Port Royal that the rebel ram was coming 
down the river from Savannah. A British 
steamer, the Washuta, has been captured by 
the gunboat Memphis, and taken into Port 
Revel. She was endeavouring to run the 
blockade. 

The following is the Federal account of the 
reconnoissance or expedition, which General 
Beauregard announced as a rebel victory: 

New York, Oct. 29.—The steamer Ericsson, 
from Port Royal, brings the following intel- 
ligence of recent operations in the vicinity of 
Charleston and Savannah: 

Our forces, under Generals Brannan and 
Terry, the former in command, landed at 
Mackey’s Point, marched seven miles before 
meeting the enemy. They drove them from 
their position in the woods, and followed 
them up again, and drove them from their 
=a two miles beyond. After a hot fight 

ere, they were pursued to Pocotaligo bridge, 
which the rebels destroyed behind them. 
Farther progress being impossible, our forces 
retreated to the gunboats. The fight lasted 
five hours. General Brannan thinks the 
enemy’s force equalled ours, and their artil- 
lery was four or five pieces more. Our loss 
was fifteen killed, one hundred and six 
wounded, and two missing. While these 
events were in progress, Colonel Barton, of 
the 48th New York regiment, with 350 men, 
went up the Coosahatchie river, and actually 
commenced destroying the railroad, but were 
unable to reach the bridge before a train, 
filled with troops, arrived from Savannah. 
The telegraph wire was also cut, and a suc- 
cessful retreat made to the boats, only one 


man being wounded. The rebels left fifteen . 


or twenty dead on the field. In the former 
fight two caissons full of ammunition was cap- 
tured, and used by our forces. Although the 
main object of the expedition failed of success, 
= we made a thorough reconnoissance of the 

eretofore unknown .Broad river, and its 


| tributaries. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The Federal forces at [sland No. Ten have 
again occupied the Tennessee shore, and are 
now constructing a fort, under the protection 
of a Federal gunboat. | 


MISSOURI. 


Head-quarters, St. Louis, Oct. 28. — To 
Major-General Halleck, General-in-Chief. — 
Col. Boyd reports a further success in Gen. 
Davidson’s. southeast division. Col. E. W. 
Lewis, commanding the 23d Iowa, with de- 
tachments from his own and Ist, 24th, and 
25th Missvuri, with a section of Stanger’s bat- 
tery, attacked 1500 rebels at Putnam’s ferry, 
on the 27th, killing several, and taking over 
forty prisoners. Our troops behaved well. 

S. R. Curtis, Major-General. 


Jackson, Tenn. Oct. 28 —To General H. W. 
Halleck, General-in- Chief.—The following dis- 

atch is just received from Brigadier-General 
see at Columbus, Kentucky: 

“The expedition to Clarkson, Missouri, 34 
miles from New Madrid, under command of 
Captain Rogers, Co. K, Illinois artillery, has 
been entirely successful, dispersing the guer- 
illas, killing ten and mortally wounding two, 
capturing Col. Clarke, in command, with a 
captain, three lieutenants, three surgeons, 
thirty-seven men, seventy stand of arms, forty- 
two horses, thirteen mules, two wagons, and a 
large quantity of ammunition, burning their 
barracks and magazines, and entirely break- 
ing up the whole concern. No loss on our 
side. U. S. Grant, Major-General.” 


St. Louis, Nov. 2.—Advices from the army 
in southeast Missouri says that of the recent 
success at Pitman’s Ferry, Colonels Lazear 
and Dewey, with their forces combined, 

ushed on for Ballinger Mills, five miles from 

ocahontas, where they fought Burbridge, 
completely routing his force aud capturing a 
large number of prisoners, including a num- 
ber of rebel officers. The enemy’s loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, they admit to be 236. 
A later dispatch from the colonel says that he 
captured or dispersed 200 of Boon’s command. 

Kansas City, Nov. 4.—A fight took place 
yesterday between a portion of Colonel Cath- 
erwood’s 6th cavalry, Missouri State Militia, 
and Quantrell’s gang. The latter had burned 
@ train of twelve wagons, killing nine men, 
and taking twenty-five prisoners. Catherwood 
pursued, came up with him, defeated him in 
a pitched battle, and is now in pursuit. 


ARKANSAS. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—To Major. General 
H. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief, 0. S. A.— 
The army of the frontier is again successful. 
General Schofield, in a dispatch from Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, states that on yesterday Bri- 

dier-General Herron, with the lst lowa cav- 
alry and 7th Missouri cavalry, attacked a rebel 
camp four miles east of that place. Our force 
was about 1000 strong, and the ragel force 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


3000, commanded by Colonel Cravens. After 
a sharp en ent of an hour, the enemy 
was completely routed, leaving all his camp 
equipage and a few wagons. The loss of the 
enemy was eight dead on the field. Our loss 
was five wounded, one mortally. General 
Herron pursued the rebels for several miles 
into the Boston mountain. 

. S. R. Curtis, Major-General. 


ALABAMA, 

A report, comin 
nounced that a Federal force had taken pos- 
session of Mobile, and although no official 
account has been received, a later rumour is 
that a dispatch from Jackson, Tennessee, dated 
the 2d inst., says that news was received at 
General Grant’s headquarters yesterday from 
the South, via Rienza, confirming the capture 
of Mobile. This is highly important, if true. 


LOUISIANA. 

New York, November 1.~The steamers Ma- 
tanzas and Creole have arrived from New 
Orleans. The capture of Sabine Pass is con- 
firmed. It was taken on October lst by the 
United States steamer Kensington, Captain 
Crocker, and schooners Seaman and Jones. 
Captain Crocker, with a small body of men, 
advaneed into the country, and defeated two 
bands of rebels. The result of his operations 
were the capture of one fort, two camps, thirty 
oe and ten rebel vessels, which were 

urned. 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 29.—Colonel 
Conner’s California regiment has arrived here, 
and located at Camp Fort Douglas, three 
miles west of the city. Major McGary, in 
command of two companies, was sent out 
from Ruby Valley to the Helmbold river, to 
chastise the Indians who murdered the emi- 
grants this fall. They captured twenty-six of 
the Indians between Gravelly Ford and the 
City of Rocks.- They held twenty-four as 
hostages, sending the others to bring in the 
murderers, with the understanding that if 
they were not back by a specified time, the 
remainder should be shot. The two did not 
return, and the twenty-four were taken out 
and shot. The Major reports that nearly all 
the Humboldt Indians had gone to Buffalo 
—— on a big hunt. Our troops are in good 

ealto, 


DEATH OF GENERALS MITCHELL AND 
RICHARDSON. 

We regret to learn the death of the gallant 
General O. M. Mitchell, at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, where he was in command of the 
United States forces. He died of yellow fever, 
which is said to be prevailing there, although 
we had not previously heard of it. General 
Mitchell was a graduate of West Point, and 
an experienced officer. He had, however, 
spent many years in civil life, having servel 
as Superintendent of the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory. When the war broke out he was ap- 
pointed a Brigadier-General of Volunteers, 
and in that capacity commanded the rear- 
guard of General Buel’s army when it ad- 
vanced upon Nashville. He afterwards, with 
his division, captured all the towns on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, between 
Corinth and Chattanooga. When General 
Hunter was relieved of duty at Port Royal, 
General Mitchell was appointed in his stead. 
He was a brave and able officer, and his loss 
will be severely felt. 

We also regret to announce the death, at 
Sharpsburg, of General Richardson, of wounds 
received at the battle of Antietam. He was 
gallant and skilful officer. Be 


REBEL PIRATE ALABAMA. 

Six more vessels have been destroyed by 
the British rebel pirate Alabama. The barque 
Baronde Castine, of Boston, was captured, but 
released on her captain giving a band of 
$6000, payable to the President of the Con- 
federate States after peace was declared. 


A REBEL GENERAL. 

The news through rebel channels is quite 
interesting. The rebel General Hindman is in 
prison at Little Rock, and is to be taken to 
Richmond for trial. Albert Pike makes a 
number of charges, one of which was the steal- 
ing, under assumed authority, of over a mil- 
lion dollars from the Memphis banks for mili- 
tary operations. Another was that all the 
wells on the route by which the Union army 
would march were to be poisoned. Other 
charges are made, but they are not spocifically 
important. 


Foreign Items. 


CoNVERTS TO PROTESTANTISM IN IRE- 
LAND.—About twenty-five years ago the 
present Bishop of Cork went to lecture at 
Tralee against ‘“‘the errors of Popery.” 
There was a disturbance, and foremost 
among the Roman Catholics who gave an- 
noyance was a young man named Moriarty, 
belonging to a clan of that name. This 
same gentleman has just been appointed 
rector of Tralee. He became a convert to 
Protestantism, and has, as a clergyman, 
laboured for many years, propagating its 
doctrines in the county of Kerry. In look- 
ing over the lists of the Irish clergy, one is 
struck with the increasing numbers of Cel- 
tic. Although no attempts at prosgelytism 
are made in Trinity College, it is well 
known that many Roman Catholic students 
become Protestants while passing through 
the University. 


Tae Heatta or GARIBALDI.—A very 
long and learned report of the Italian sur- 
geons in attendance on Garibaldi has just 
appeared in the Italian medical journals, 
as to the condition of the illustrious suffer- 
er. It is said that the report differs from 
Mr. Partridge’s hopeful and excellent re- 
port. The surgeons at Paris (at least M. 
Palischiano, the best surgeon in Italy,) re- 
port that they fear the bullet is broken in 
the ankle, and the last bulletins say the 
patient is suffering from great pain and 
constitutional mischief. i 


FAMINE IN FiInLanp.—Advices from 
Finland give very sad accounts of the situa- 
tion of that country. The continued hu- 
midity of the summer almost totally des- 
troyed the crops, and an absolute famine 
has commenced. The number of persons 
thus menaced with want of food is not less 
than 370,000—a vast proportion for a coun- 
try where the whole population is only 
1,800,000. The Helsingfors Journal, in 
speaking of the general distress, says that 
the meeting of the Diet is looked for with 
impatience, as, ualess effective measures are 
resolved on, the populations might be urged 
by the extremity of distress to acts of vio- 
lence. 


INNOVATIONS IN Pustic WorsHiP.— 
St. Andrews Established Church was re- 
opened on a recent Sunday, after cleaniug 
and decoration. In the course of an elo- 
quent address the Rev. Mr. Stuart intima- 
ted his intention of following the example, 
set amid so much opposition by the Rev. 
Dr. Lee, viz, of asking his congregation to 
kneel at prayer, and stand while singing. 
He also alluded to the use of liturgical 
forms, and expressed his wish, if he re- 
ceived the sanction of the eldership, to 
introduce these under certain limits — 
Scotsman. 


INCREASE OF Popery.—Cardinal Wise- 
man has given his formal consent to the 
erection of a Dominican Church and Priory 
on Haverstock Hill, Kentish Town. For 
this purpose about three acres of land have 
been purchased, and the buildings will be 
erected without delay. 


A Dwarr Everaant.—In Edmond’s 
menagerie there is an elephant said to be 
twenty years of age, and only thirty inches 
in height. It is perfectly formed, and in 
colour nearly the same as the larger animal, 
very docile, and even playful. Its food con- 
sists chiefly of rice, milk, and bread, sweet- 
ened with sugar. 


CRINOLINE.—On the evening of a recent 
Sunday, a congregation in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitby were suddenly, and as if by 
magic, plunged into total darkness. The 
cause was, that crinoline had just entered; 
a lady’s dress caught in the key of the gas 
meter, the lady dragged the crinoline, the 
crinoline dragged the key, and light was 
locked out. 


Toe Ex QuEEN or NaApues.—In a des- 
patch from Augsburg, dated October 10, it 
is stated that the ex-Queen Marie, of Naples, 
has just been escorted to the Ursuline con- 
vent by her brother, Prince Louis; this re- 
treat having been chosen by Her Majesty 


from a rebel source, an- | 


avowedly with a view to a renunciation of 
the world. The motive for this step is said 
to be a quarrel with her husband, Francis 
II., but strong doubt is thrown upon its 
validity, as being in opposition to the rule 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which does 
not allow a married woman to become a nun 
without the consent of her husband. 


A Prize Butt.—A young Irishman 
wrote recently from London to his family: 
‘‘T am very happy to say that I have to-day, 
when luckily all my pockets were empty, 
been robbed of every single thing in them. 
Had I been robbed to-morrow, after I re- 
ceive my uncle’s legacy, the pickpockets 
would have reaped a rich harvest. For- 
tunately, I had long ago resolved to take a 
cab to-morrow, having been duly warned of 
the light fingered gentry.” 


NOT MIND BEING SHOT aT.—A 
curious announcement has appeared in the 
Dublin journals. It professes to come from 
an officer of the Indian army, at present 
resident in England, who is desirous of 
obtaining the agency of an Irish estate. He 
is of business habits, and has the highest 
testimonials from general and other officers 
with whom he has served; but these are not 
the grounds upon which he rests his fitness 
for the office. He coolly winds up the list 
of his qualifications by stating that he ‘does 
not mind being shot at.”’ 


SINGULAR Discovery AT Moxtey.—An 
object of curiosity was lately discovered by 
one of the workmen of Mr. Samuel Page. 
Mr. Page had selected a very close, straight- 
grained tree, from which to manufacture 
some very peculiar work ; and as two of the 
workmen were cutting the tree across, they 
came upon a hole about three inches in 
diameter, and inside it was a a nest contain- 
ing the skeleton of a bird and two eggs. 
The hole was some five inches within the 
bark of the tree.—Birmingham Post. 


PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. 
—Several of the Paris papers comment in 
indignant terms on the continued persecu- 
tion of Protestants by the Spanish tribunals. 
A recent telegram from Madrid announced 
the condemnation, to eight and nine years 
of imprisonment, of various persons convict- 
ed of the crime of dissent from the Church 
of Rome. The condemned had appealed, 
and they would be finally tried by a Malaga 
tribunal—their first sentence proceeding 
from one at Granada. It is to be feared that 
there is little chance of a remission of the 
unmerited punishment. Such cases, un- 
fortunately, are no novelty in Spain.—Lon- 
don Times. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL Feat. —The Sainte- 
Marie circus, at Rome, has just been raised 
about seven feet, by the roof being pushed 
up in a single block, in order to enable per- 
formances to be given similar to those by 
which Léotard has gained such celebrity. 
The operation was effected, notwithstanding 
its difficulty, not only without accident, but 
without even a pane of glass being broken 
in the construction. 


Toe GARIBALDI AMNESTY.—As regards 
Garibaldi and the amnesty, he said the de- 


cree was addressed to persons who were 


considered as guilty. As his conscience 
acquitted him of guilt, he disdained to ac- 
cept of the amnesty on such terms, and re- 
served to himself the right of protesting 
against it. The General is going to Spezzia, 
to lodge in the hotel where his son lies. 


General Items. 


Synop oF Kentucky.—From the Paris 
Kentucky) Western Citizen, of the 24th of 
ctober, the first number of the paper which 
has appeared in seven weeks, or during the 
Confederate occupation of Paris, we clip the 
following item:—‘‘The Presbyterian Synod 
of Kentucky met in our city on the 8th inst. 
The Moderator not being present, the Rev. 
Dr. Breckinridge preached the opening ser- 
mon. . There not being a quorum present, 
the Synod adjourned till the next day, and 
on assembling only seven ministers being 
present, the Synod adjourned to meet in our 
city on the first day of May next.” 


DEAD, BUT LIVING STILL.—Some months 
ago, says the New York Observer, we record- 
ed the lamented death of a son of the venera- 
ble Rev. Dr. De Witt, of New York city. 
The following acknowledgment shows that 
his memory will be perpetuated in a most 
interesting work, perhaps from age to age: 
‘‘The Treasurer of General Synod hereby 
acknowledges the receipt of $2500 from 
the Rev. Thomas De Witt, D.D., for the 
endowment of a scholarship for the educa- 
tion of a pious young man for the ministry 
of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, 
to be called the Theodore Frelinghuysen 
De Witt Scholarship.” 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, MIssourRI.— 
This Institution is vigorously sustained by 
the Synod of Missouri and the Christian 
public, notwithstanding the distracted con- 
dition of the State. At the late meeting of 
thé Board of Trustees, the Rev. A. V. C. 
Schenck and J. H. Lathrop, LL D., were 
elected Professors.. Sixty-seven students 
are now in attendance. | 


ANOTHER KILLED.—The 
American Board has lost another mission- 
ary; not, however, as on recent occasions, 
by the hand of man, but by the providence 
of God. Recently, we gave some account 
of a terrible typhoon in China, by which 
many thousands lost their lives, among 
whom was a missionary. That missionary 
was the Rev. Mr. Galliard, of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions. His house fell on 
him, crushing him instantly. He leaves 
one son, six years of age. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
Professor Schaff, of the Theological Semi- 
nary, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, is said to 
have been employed temporarily to fill the 
chair of Ecclesiastical History at Andover. 


LIBERAL.—A friend of the Seminary 
living in New York city, has presented for 


| each of the students in the Western Theo- 


logical Seminary, a valuable set of books— 
seven volumes to each student—the works of 
the Alexanders—a most welcome gift, in- 
deed. 


AN /EROLITE—STRANGE PHENOMENON. 
—A correspondent, writing from Hunoter- 
don county, New Jersey, says:—“On Fri- 
day afternoon, about three o’clock, an sero- 
lite passed over portions of this county, 
moving from southwest to northeast, and 
exploding with a very heavy report, which 
reverberated over the hills and along the 
valleys for several seconds. The light emit- 
ted by this strange visitant was noticed by 
several persons, and the people generally 
were much startled by the sudden and ter- 
rific explosion. It has not been ascertained 
at what point the zrolite descended, but it 
is believed no damage was done. The re- 
port was heard at Clinton, at the Junction, 
and other localities, for the distance of fif- 
teen miles at least.” 


THe New Boox.—It is stated that a 
colonial Bishop, now in England, (Dr. Co- 
lenso, of Natal,) has a work in the press 
which will create a greater sensation than 
the celebrated “‘ Essays and Reviews.” His 
friends have begged him to withhold it, but 
he says he is prepared to resign his diocese, 
rather than do so. 


Yettow Fever.—tThe yellow fever is 
very bad at Wilmington, North Carolina. 
A letter dated at that place on the 13th ult. 
says: —‘‘ Our city is one vast charnel-house 
—thirty deaths to day. QO! itis awful— 
awful—the mortality unequalled by an 
thing except the famous plague in London.” 
From an extra of the Journal, dated the 
15th ult., the paper having temporarily sus- 
pended its issue, we learn that there were 
eighty-seven new. cases on Monday, and 
seventy-four on Tuesday. There were fif- 
teen deaths each day. Among them was 
that of the Rev. Dr. R. B. Drane, rector of 
St. James Episcopal Church. 


. be essentially a new one. 


Momestic Helvs. 


HarrispurG aNp THe War.—The war has 
benefitted Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. It has 
given an impetus to her business (says a cor- 
respondent, ) it has thronged her public places. 
While other interior towns have suffered from 
loss of population and decrease of business, 
Harrisburg is brisker and wealthier to-day 
than she ever was before. In her population 
there seems to be no diminution; not because 
her citizens have not responded to the calls of 
their country in patriotic numbers—for she 
more than filled her quota before the draft— 
but because of the great and constant ingress 
of strangers from abroad, who greatly more 
than fil! the gap that might otherwise be occa- 
sioned by the departure of so many of her 
citizens for the tented field. _ 


Important Rexative to trae Tax Law.— 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has - 


decided that dealers in coal, lumber, and 
plaster, and country storekeepers, although 
they kéep an assorted stock, require only a 
dealer’s license. Butchers must take license 
as dealers. Cattle brokers require but one 
license, which must be taken where they re- 
side. Market men buying in the country and 
selling in Philadelphia, must take license as 
dealers in that city. 


Postage Currency —It is found that the 
paper of which the postage currency is made, 
does not wear like the best of bank paper. It 
is too thick, and altogether too poorly made. 
The question of the redemption of the torn 
bills has not yet been settled at the Treasury 
Department. Should the Government decide 
that it will not redeem the torn and the defaced 
bills, a vast amount will eventually be lost, as 
at least one-half the issue of these small bills 
will be destroyed in two years by constant 
handliog. 


Deracine Treasury Nores.—It is said that 
attempts have been made by dishonest per- 
sons tu alter one dollar treasury notes to 
‘“‘tens,” by pasting on the word “ten.” Un- 
suspecting persons might take these “raised’’ 
bills for their apparent value, but a slight ex- 
amination only is necessary to discover that 
the face of the note is dotted with the words 
“‘one dollar.” There is also a likeness of 
Secretary Chase, as large as life, while the 
genuine tens are honoured by the features of 
President Lincoln. Caution, therefore, is all 
that is required to guard against these altered 
bills, if any are in circulation. As every one 
looks upon the “green backs” as something 
that cannot be counterfeited, it is quite proba- 
ble that’rascals might take advantage of this, 
and attempt the alteration spoken of. 


Larce Girts.—The citizens of San Fran- 
cisco have contributed one hundred thousand 
dollara to the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sson for the benefit of sick and wounded sol- 
diers. They contributed one hundred thou- 
sand dollars several weeks before. Through- 
out the State of California still further collec- 
tions are being made. 


War Srores.—We learn from Quebec that 
the imports of war stores at that port have 
been very extensive recently. The Greit 
Britain brought out a large quantity of rifles 
and other war material for the military autho- 
rities, which have been landed within the last 
few days, and stored there. . 


Tue Great Eastern.—Some months since 
the steamer Great Eastern arrived at New 
York, but in going through the sound she 
struck a sunken rock, and stove a large hole 
in her bottom. She still remains at one of 
the piers of New York, unrepaired, and there 
is no dock large enough to receive her, that 
repairs may be made. Her officers dare not 
cross the ocean in her as she is, and the 
only way of getting at the hole is by building 
a coffer-dam under her. This is now being 
attempted, but it is not certain that the ex- 
periment will be successful. She is repre- 
sented as a very filthy craft, no pains being 
taken to keep her clean, or even decent. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPHE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamer 


Arabia. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Daily News’ correspondent at Spez- 
zia says that intelligence has reached there that 
two rebel cruisers have entered the Mediterranean, 
Captain Semmes being in command ot one. It 
was rumoured they had already sunk or burned 
twelve Union vessels, and the American Con- 
suls at all the ports were on the alert to spread the 
tidings, and provide measures for future safety. 
[Query—This may be another version of the state- 
ment already published of the destructiun of whal- 


ers. 

tes English papers brought by the steamer 
Edinburgh contain a circular from Secretary Sew- 
ard to the Diplomatic and Consular agents relating 
to the Emancipation Proclamation. He draws 
hopeful conclusions from the present position of 
affairs. He says:—*The rebels must understand 
that if they persist in imposing a choice between 
the dissolution of the government and the abolition 
of slavery, it is the Union, and not slavery, that must 
be maintained. While all the good and wise men 
of all countries must recognize the measure as a 
just and proper military act, intended to deliver 
the country from a terrible war, they will recog- 
nize, at the same time, the moderation and magna- 
nimity with which the government proceeds in so 
solemn a matter.” 

- Lord Palmerston has been making speeches at 
Winchester. He refrained from alluding to Ame- 
rican affairs. 

The London Globe, says that if Mr. Gladstone 
had a Cabinet secret to keep on American affairs, 
he would™have doubtless kept it; consequently it 
infers that he has simply taken the license of a 
public man to give his individual opinions, and 
thinks that, as a Cabinet Minister, he should have 
been more guarded in his expressions. 

The London Times shows the inexpediency of 


_the recognition of the South at present. 


Mr. Gladstone, in another speech on America, 
told his hearers to remember that the difficulty had 
arisen from slavery, which was a legacy from 
England to America. 

A Cabinet Council had been summoned to meet 
on the 23d of October. This is earlier than usual, 
and the consideration of the American question is 
supposed to be one of the purposes of the meeting. 

The proposition before the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, in favour of memorializing the gov- 
ernment to recognize the South, has been with- 
drawn. 

The Southern Club at Liverpool gave a grand 
banquet to ex-Governor Moorehead, of Kentucky. 
The speeches, of course, were strongly in support 
of secession. 

Sir. G. C. Lewis, the English Minister of War, 
has been speaking against the recognition of the 
South, whose independence had not yet been 
accomplished. Earl Hardwicke had endorsed 
Mr. Gladstone’s views. ; 

The Morning Herald reverts to Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
speech regarding America, and again argues in op- 
position thereto, It says that the time has arrived 
for the recognition of the South, and that the greatest 
mistake future times will point out in the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston will be the long delay 
in recognizing the Confederates. 

The London Daily News compliments Sir G. C. 
Lewis for his remarks against the recognition of 
the South, regarding them as ministerial in sig- 
nificance. It says they will go far to still the 
rising clamour of reckless and thoughtless men. 
It adds, « Notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment, the Government are of opinion that Jeffer- 
son Davis has not made the Southern States a 
nation, and until he has, England will certainly 
not interfere.” The same journal editorially picks 
to pieces ex-Gevernor Moorehead’s Liverpool 
oration, and the “New Orleans correspondence 
recently published in the London Times, and con- 
tends that the arguments used clearly show that 
with the South slavery is the beginning, middle, 
and end of the whole revolution. 

The London Herald calls attention to the con- 
flicting views of Mr. Gladstone and Sir G. C. 
Lewis relative to America, and says that they 
ought not to sit in the same Cabinet. 

The London Times writes up the cultivation of 
flax in England, and shows it could be profitably 
and satisfactorily done. 

The Daily News briefly points to the desperation 
and barbarism of the slave drivers, as evidenced 
by the proceedings of the Confederate Congress. 

A Garibaldi meeting came off at the London 
Tavern on the 17th ult, without disturbance. 
Mr. Wood, member of Parliament for London, 
presided, The attendance was very large, but 
embraced but few persons of note, The speeches 
were moderate. lutions were adopted, ex- 
pressing sympathy with Garibaldi and the cause 
he represents, viz:—Complete unity, and protest- 
ing against the continued occupation of Rome by 
the French troops, as insulting to Italy, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of Europe. ‘he resolutions 
were embodied in a memorial to Earl Russell. 


FRANCE. 

The retirement of M. Thouvenal from the Minis- 
try attracted much attention, and led to various 
speculations. The change was thought to be un- 
favourable for a settlement of the Roman question. 
It was reported that several other members of the 
French Cabinet, who rather favoured the evacua- 
tion of Rome, Will retire, and that the Cabinet will 
The appointment of 


Drouyn de l'Huys to the Foreign Ministry was re- 
garded as a blow to the hopes of the Italians. The 
latest rumours assert that M. Fould and Count Per- 
signy have both tendered their resignations, but 
there is nothing certain. It was reported that M. 
Fould was about to visit Marseilles, and make a 
speech there which will create a sensation in poli- 
tics and commerce. Marshal Canrobert is appoint- 
ed commander of the Military Division of Lyons, 
and the Duke of Magenta that of Nancy. The 
London Times’ Paris correspondent reports that the 
Emperor returned from Biarritz ina very Uitra- 
montane spirit. What may be the cause of this 
sudden change from indifference to piety seems to 
puzzle France. ‘The latest phase of the Imperial 
mind gives the victory for a time to the priestly 
party. No doubt, for the present, there is an end 
to all thoughts of an evacuation of Rome. 


ITALY. 

‘It was stated that the withdrawal of M. Thou- 
venal from the French Ministry created an im- 
mense sensation at Turin, and the rumour that 
Ratazzi had resigned received some credence. 
There were also vague rumours from Rome that 
Cardiual Antonelli and Monsieur Merode had ten- 
dered their resignations, It was reported that 
Prince de la tour D’Auvergne is to be the new 
French Minister to Rome. A Bourbon conspiracy 
haa been discovered at Naples. The Italian budget 
has been published. It shows a heavy deficit, but 
yet a slight improvement on last year. 


PORTUGAL 
The Japanese Ambassadors had reached Lis- 
bon. 
DENMARK. 


A dispatch from Earl Russell to the Danish 
Government, dated September 20, on the- Schles- 
wig Holstein question, is published. It expresses 
very unfavourable news of the Danish claims on 
the German duchies, and recommends the Danish 
Government to cancel the common Coastitution 
for Denmark and Schleswig The Danish Gov- 
ernment, in reply, positively declines to accept 
the recommendation of Earl Russell. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has de- 
clared the vote of the Upper House on the budget 
as null and void, and the resolution of the com- 
mittee on the budget was unanimously adopted. 
The session was then closed by a speech from 
the throne, delivered by the President of the 
Ministry, in which the government declares its 
intention to carry ont the budget as originally laid 
before the House. This is regarded as a veritable 
coup detat, and a most serious invasion of consti- 
tutional liberty. 

CHINA. 


Shanghar, September 14.—General Ward’s ‘con- 
tingent has extricated itself from its perilous posi- 
tion. The rebels made a fierce attack on the city, 
and burnt down the villages in its vicinity, but 
were finally driven back with great loss. Prince 
Kung has been attacked with cholera, which rages 
fearfully in the northern provinces, 

There is no news from Japan. 


On the 28th of October, by the Rev. Robert P. 
Du Bois, Mr. Georez D. Hopasos, of Oxford, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Magee J. ARMsTRONG, 
daughter of Dr. G. Duffield Armstrong, of New 
London, Pennsylvania. 

At the parsonage, in New Scotland, New York, 
October 28, by the Rev. S. L. Gamble, Mr. Mar- 
JAcos WitTseck to Miss Jane Hora.ine, 
both of New Scotland. 

On the 30th of October, by the Rev. J. L. Valan- 
digham, Mr. Joun Waans, of Wilmington, to 
Miss Mary C. Merrts, of Odessa, Delaware. 

In Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, October 20, 
the Rev. D. H. Barron, Mr. Dante to 

iss Nancy T. Patrerson. October 29, by the 
same, Mr. Samugt Pierce to Miss Marks. 
October 31, by the same, Mr. Bensauin M. Joun- 
ston to Miss Marra CaawForpD. 

At the manse in “the Grove,” on the Ist inst., 
by the Rev. C. Jewitt Collins, Mr. Saapracn Frr 
to Miss Cappiz Fisner, both of Danville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ovituars. 


Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, at Oxford, Pennsylvania, on the 12th of 
October, Mrs. DORCAS GIBSON, widow of James 
Gibson, late of New London, Pennsylvania. 

Died, on the 16th of October, Mr. JOHN 
McHENRY, paper manufacturer and farmer; a 
ruling elder of the New London Presbyterian 
Church; an upright and worthy man. 

Died, in Keokuk county, Iowa, October 25th, 
JAMES PALMER, aged about forty years. A 
deacon of the Lafayette Church, and a native of 
Scotland. 

Died, in Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania, October 
8th, Miss SUSAN CONNELL, in the sixty-third 
year of her age. “For me to live is Christ; to 
die is gain.” 

Died, in Fannettsburg, oan October 
17th, Mrs. ELEANOR RAMSEY, aged seventy- 
six years seven months, and fourteen days. 

Died, on the 28th of October, VIOLA, daughter 
of Mrs. ESHTHER SHRINER, of High Spire, 
Pennsylvania, aged three years eight months and 


seven days. 


Died, at Camden, New Jersey, October 24, Mrs. 
ANNA ELIZA LECHERALIER, elder daughter 
of the late JAMES BIDDLE, of Chester, Penn- 


sylvania, aged thirty years. 


Died, at Trenton, New Jersey, October 9th, 
EDWIN C. VAN CLEVE, son of Aaron H. 
Van Cleve, aged twenty-three years. 

Died, at Altoona, Blair 
on the 2ist of September, SARAH COCHRAN, 
aged three years seven months and twenty-three 
days; and on the Ist of November, REBECCA 
STEWART, aged one year seven months and 
fifteen days, children of BENJAMIN F. and 
MARIA E. ROSE. 

Died, on the 22d of October, in the thirty-fonrth 
year of her age, leaving an infant son eight days 
old, Mrs. CHARITY McNAIR, wife of the Rev. 
W. W. MeNair, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Eau Claire, Wisconsin. The funeral services 
were held the next day in the church, the Rev. 
B. Phillips preaching the sermon from Rev. xiv. 
13, and the clergymen of the village aiding in the 
other exercises. After the sermon, the infant son 
was dedicated to God by baptism. The remains 
of the deceased were then borne to the grave, in 
the garden of Mr. McNair, oy the ruling elders 
and deacons of the church, followed by a large 
number of citizens and friends, who manifested 
their heartfelt sympathy with the bereaved hus- 
band and family of six children.—Com. * 

Died, on the 28th of September, at Lisburn, 


Hotices. 


OF 
ng of the Board of Domestic Missi 

the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
next, the 10th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at 


del phia. 


M. 


ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
—Arch Street above Tenth, Philadelphia.—Service 
in the Morning at half-past ten o'clock, and in the 
Evening at seven o'clock. The Rev. G. W. F. 
Birch, of Springfield, Illinois, will preach to- 
morrow, ( ») 9th inst., both Morning and 
Evening. 


— 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Spruce and Seventeenth 


ning service may be expected at this Church to- 
morrow (Sabbath) Evening. the 9th inst, be- 
ginning at a quarter before eight o'clock. Sub- 
ject, -school.”” 
SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHU 

Street between Fifth and Sixth, Phi ia.—The 
usual Monthly Evening services will be held in 
this Church 


Services conducted by the pastor. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Corner 
of Third and Redwood Streets, Philadelphia.— 
Services may be expected in this Church to- 
morrow, (Sabbath) 9th inst., at half-past ten 


PENN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Tenth 
Street below Girard Avenue, Philadelphia.—The 
congregation of the Penn Presbyterian Church 
having invited Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D.D., LL.D., 
to supply their pulpit, and he having, with the 
approval of Presbytery, accepted the same, divine 
service may be expected in said church every 
Sabbath morning at half past ten o'clock, and in 
the evening at half-past seven o'clock; and also a 
lecture on Wednesday evenings at a quarter to 
eight o’clock. By order of Session. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.--An 
adjourned — of the Presbytery of Phil - 
hia will be held in the Library Room of the 
ard of Publication, No. 821 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, on Monday next, the 10th inst. at 


ten o’clock, A. M 
James H. Barrp, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet in 
the basement of the Central Church, Baltimore, 
on Tuesday, the 11th of November, at four o’clock, 
P. M. R. C. Gatsraita, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. —The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon stands adjourned to 
meet at eleven o’clock, A. M., Tuesday, the 25th 
inst., in the church of Spruce Creek, for the 
purpose, if the way be clear, of aan and 


installing Oscar A. Hills pastor of that church. 

Carriages will be in waiting at Spruce Creek 
Station, at nine o’clock, A.’M., to carry members 
of Presbytery to the church. Those intending to 
come by railroad, are requested to give previous 
notice to the pastor elect, or to Adam kin, 
Esq., Clerk of Session, Rock Spring, Centre coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 
WEEKLY. 


JOHN 8. HART, LL.D., Editor. 


The ONLY Waexty Pertopicat IN THE 
WORLD specially devoted to the wants of Sab- 
bath-school Teachers. 

The only weekly Sabbath-school Teachers’ 
Journal that into the schools and familes of 
ALL DENOMINATIONS. 

An out-and-out LIVE paper, such as warm- 


Re 
and 
rega'd to Sabbath.achools. 

he medium of CORRESPONDENCE between 
Superintendents and Teachers all over the land. 

Unrivalled as a medium of information in 
regard to SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Taken extensively as a FAMILY PAPER. 
Interesting equally to parents and their children. 

Has a page devoted to CURRENT EVENTS 
and miscellaneous items. 

Contains every week choice original articles 
from writers of distinction, full of practical sug- 


rts SABBATH-SCHOOL CONVENTIONS, 


gestions, both for parents and teachers, on the 
subject of religious training. 
MR. ABBOTT’S NEW STORIES. 
The Rev. JACOB ABBOTT is contributing to 
the paper a series of 
UNRIVALLED TALES, 
Illustrating practical Sabbath-school instruction, 


Price Only One Dollar.a Year. 

Specimen copies of the paper, with LipmRaL 
TreRMS to those who canvass for nsw Subscribers, 
will be furnished free on application. 

Address the Proprietors, 

J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
No. 148 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHIL’A. 
nov 8—2teow 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Session of this Institution will 
open on Monday, November 10. 
The Academy enjoys the advantages of beauti- 
ful location, ease of access, and freedom from all 
temptation to idleness or dissipation. Instruction 
will be given in the Classics and higher Mathe- 
matics, as well as the ordinary English branches. 
Young Men prepared for College or Business. 
Board can be obtained at very moderate rates. 
Terms of Tuition, $15 per Session of five months. 
For additional green address 
GEORGE K. BECHTEL, A. B., Princi 
West Nottingham, Cecil county, Maryland. 
nov 8—3t* 


RENCH TAUGHT.—The Rev. J. B. L’h8dte, 
from France, having taught the French 
language for eight years in Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, in the High School of the Messrs. Hami 
and in the Seminary of the Rev. Dr. Nassau, w 
ms Sones in French this winter in Phila- 
e] phia. | 
eferences —Rev. Dr. Janeway, Board of Do- 
mestic Missions, No. 910 Arch street; and Rev. 
Dr. Chester, Board of Education, No. 821 Chestnut 


street, Philadelphia. 
Address Rev. J. B. L’HOTE, 
No. 312 Union Street, Philadelphia. . 
nov 8—3t 


Pennsylvania, Mrs. ANN MATEER, aged seven- ° 
ty-five years six months and ten days. Th 

dessa was for many years a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. Her religious experience 
was varied and deep. Though called to pass 
through a trial similar to that which caused our 
blessed Saviour to cry out on the cross, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” yet she 
again rejoiced in the light of the Sun of Rightedus 
ness, beaming more brilliantly upon her then 
before, and her last days seemed to be her best. 


ing near to death, her desire for the salvation of 
kindred, the prosperity of the church of which 
she was a member, and the advancement 
Christ’s kingdom throughout the whole world, 
increased. hilst enjoying natural repose, she 
also fell asleep in Jesus. Thus has away, » 
in a good old age, another mother in Israel. May 
the Lord so sanctify her death to the youth,gas to 
call forth from them one to take her place in the 
Church below; yea, rather may many thus be 
brought to Jesus, and increase the number of his 
faithful followers.— Communicated. ; 


As by age and disease she realized herself draw- |® Palestine,” &c. 


Y THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN.— 
B VESPER. By Madame the Countess 
de Gasparin. Translated from the French by 
Mary L. Booth. 16mo. 75 cents. 


Contents. 
1. Vesper. _ J. Old Customs and Old People. 
2. January 8. Kalampin. 


9. The Murdered Man. 
10. Bancis and Philemon. 


3. Madame Alfred’s Cooks. 
4. The Red Flower. 

5. The Little Jew, 11. The East. 
6. Lady Mary. 12. Emmanuel. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE NEAR AND HEAVENLY HORI- 
ZONS. 12mo, gilt $1. 
‘The Near and the Heavenly Horizons’ is a 
charming book. Madame de Gasparin has the 
touch of genius, which has the strange gift of 
speaking to every one ‘in their own tongue,’”— 
ondon Atheneum. 
“A book full of beauty and pathos.”—British 
Review 


Quarterly 

THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST WITH 
MAN-—Its Teaching and Consolation. By Octa- 
vius Winslow, D.D. 16mo. 75 cents. 

‘“‘ Like all the books of Dr. Winslow, this carries 
with it the evidence of deep earnestness and fer- 
vent piety. The subject which he illustrates is 
one of a highly consolatory character to the Chris- 
tian heart, and is in every part plain and practi- 
cal.” — Presbyterian. 

THE COTTAGE BY THE STREAM. By 
A. L. 0. E. 18mo. 25 cents. 

NED MANTON. By A. L. 0. E. 50 cents. 

LITTLE WALTER OF WYALUSING. 
“25 cents. 

Just published by 
OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


LATELY ISSUED. 

Stories on the Parables. By A. L. 0. E. 50 cts. 

The Black Ship. By A. L. 0. E. 30 cents. 

The Broken Chain. By A.L.O.E 30 cents. 

The Christian Sabbath. 75 cents. 

The Lost Jewel. By A. L.0.E. 75 cents. 

My Neighbour’s Shoes. By A. L. E. 30 cts. 

Mother’s Last Words. 30 cents. 

Tony Starr’s 75 cents. 

Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 75 cents. 

Bertie Lee. 75 cents. 3 

The Way to Life. By the Rev. Dr. Guth- 
rie. $1.40. : 

Daybreak; or, Right Struggling and Trium- 


phant. 50 cents. : 
Life of Major Vandeleur. By Miss Marsh. 
7 


5 cents. 
The “I Wills” of Christ. By Power. $1. 
Health. By Dr. Brown. 30 cents. 
Bonar's Hymns of Faith and Hope. 2 vols. 
$1.50. 


nov 


STANLEY’S EASTERN CHURCH. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
C. SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Granp Srreet, New York. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introdaction 
on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By 
A. P. Stanley, D.D., author of “Sinai and 
In one vol., 
Map of the Eastern Churches. Cloth, gilt. 
rice $2.50. 


tures, perfectly drawn, perfectly coloured, with 
phe most artistic arrangement of light and sh 
with the most finished grouping of figures, with o 
background and foreground proportioned, and 
over all an atmosphere as rich and warm as ng 
atmosphere of the lands which the volume d 
cribes. In this picturesque splendour, Mr. Stan- 
ley’s book is to other esiastical histories what 
the great pictures of Church are to other picture’ 
of scenery, incomparably alone; next there is an 
impression of vitality in the book. It is all aliv 
The subjects are men rather than ideas, or dogmaé, 


tian Examiner. 


TRENCH’S NEW WORK. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA. By 
R. C. Trenca, D.D., author of ‘Study of Words,” 
&c. lvol.,12mo. $l. 

“The Commentary is a model of its kind, and 
e1 pounds one of the most instructive and attrac- 
tive portions of the New Testament.”— Christian 
Review, Jan., 1862. 

“ As investing the second and third chapters of 
the Apocalypse with a new and profounder inter- 
est, worth and depth of significance, and 
especially to the scholar and thinker on t 
same intellectual plane with the author, it can 
hardly be praised to excess.”—North A 
Review, Jan., 1862. 


DR. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER’S WORKS, 


COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, 8 vols. $3.75 
ACTS, 2 2.50 


“ “ MATTHEW, 1 « 1.25 
“ « MARK, 1 « 1.25 
NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1 “ 1-00 
SERMONS WITH PORTRAIT, io 2“ 2.50 


THOUGHTS ON PREACHING, 1 vol. 12mo, 


FORTY YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE(a Memoir) 2 vols. 3. 
REV. DR. BUSHNELL’S WORKS. 


SERMONS ON THE NEW LIFE, 2 vols. 12mo, $1.25 
CHRISfIAN NURTURE. New edition, ,l vol. 1.26 
NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 1 vol. 8vo, 2.00 
CHARACTER OF JESUS, 1 vol. Imo, . ..- 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE AN 
EPISTLES OF 8ST. PAUL. 2 vols. Maps and 
Illustrations. $6. 

SMITH’S (Pror. H. B, D.D.) HISTORY OF 


1 vol.. folio. $6. 
SCHAFF’S (Rev. De. P.) HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 1 vol.,8vo. $2.50. . 
SCHAFF’S (Rev. Dr. P.) HISTORY OF THE 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 1 vol. $3. 
NEWCOMB’S Sage H.) CYCLOPADIA OF 
MISSIONS. lvol. Thirty-two Ma $3. 
ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. 1 vol., 


12mo. $1. 


No. 124 Grand street, New York. 


nov 8—lt 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 


the Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch atreet, Phila-. 
Secretary. 


Streets, Philadelphia—The usual Monthly Eve-' 


o'clock, A. M., and half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 


as the latest and fullest intelligence in 


-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, e 
9th inst., commencing at half. past seven - 


hearted, working Christians every where welcome.—__., 


octavo, with 


“The volume is a series of magnificent pic- 


AL 


or forms, and men who are not dead, but as liv- 
ing as the men whom we see and know.”—Chriggy —> 


- 


DR. JAMES W. ALEXANDER’S WORKS, | 


— 
CONSOLATION IN DISCOURSES, &c., 1 vol. 12mo, 1% - 
“ 1 “ 1 : 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. In Tabular Form. 
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WOULD G0 HOME. 


from “Kerk Gerok,” in Sheppard's 
lords of Life's Last Years.”} 


_ J would gohome! Fain to my Father's house, 
Pain to my Father's heart! 
Far from the world’s uproar, and hollow vows, 
. To silent peace, apart. | 
With thousand hopes in life’s gay dawn I ranged, 
Now homeward wend with chastened heart, and 


Still to my soul one germ of hope is come, — 
I would go home! 
I would go home! Vexed with thy sharp annoy, 
‘weary world and waste; : 
I ‘would go home, disrelishing thy poor joy; 

Let those that love thee, taste! 
Sinee my God wills it, I my cross would bear, 
Would bravely all the appointed “ bardness” share; 
Bat still my bosom sighs, where’er I roam, 
For home, sweet home! 


I would go home! My happiest dreams have been 
“Of that dear fatherland! | 
lot be there; in heaven's all cloudless scene, 
flits thirage, or sand! 
Bright summer gone, the darting swallows spread 
Their wings from all our vales revisited, 
Soft twittering, as the fowler’s wiles they flee, 
Home, home for me! 


I would be home! They gave my infancy 

Gay pastime, luscious feast; 
One little hour I shared the childish glee, 

Bat soon my mirth had ceased ; 
While still my playmates’ eyes with pleasure shone, 
And but more sparkled as the sport went on; 
Spite of sweet fruits and golden honey-comb, 

sighed for home. 


I.would be home! To shelter steers the vessel; 
The rivulet seeks the sea; 
The nursling in its mother’s arms will nestle; 
' Like them, I long to flee! 
_ In joy, in grief, have I tuned many a lay; 
Griefs, joys, like harp-notes, have now died away.. 
- One hope yet lives! To heaven's paternal dome, 
Ab! take me home! | 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


The above rather paradoxical title is not 
intended to introduce a general disquisition 
spon the subject which it involves, but 
simply to herald a brace of narratives, new 
to most, if not all, our readers, illustrating 
the legal question of personal identity, and 
collaterally, the uncertainty of circumstan- 
tial evidence. 
- It is by no means unusual to find strong 
al resemblance in members! of the 
same family, and there are numerous his- 
torical cases where it has been impossible 
to distinguish readily between twin-brothers 
dnd twin-sisters. Shakspeare’s two Dro- 
mios have often had their counterpart in 
actual life, when the reality has proved even 
more wonderful than the fiction of that 
great master. But, when these close re- 
semblances in person and manner exist in 
two individuals not allied by blood, and 
who, having never met, have had no op- 
rtunity fot assimilation, either purpose- 
ee or involuntarily, the circumstances be- 
come mote remarkable, and as they are also 
paccountable, are rightly classed among 
the freaks of nature. The particulars de- 


» | tailed in one of the cases I am about to re- 
lite, would seem to indicate that nature had 
method in her madness,” and really re- 
. sorted to every expedient, to bewilder both 
the objects of her pastime, and all that por- 
tion of the human family that might wit- 
ness her strange handiwork. 
Qj Hitherto, the most prominent case of 
3 | taken identity on record, has been that of 
Martin Guerre, a mere synopsis of which 
--most readers, doubtless, being familiar 
with its details—will suffice in this place. 

- -*. Martin Guerre, of Biscay, about the year 
1570, after ten years of wedlock, abandoned 
his family, and mysteriously disappeared. 
Hight years afterwards a person, eventually 
identified as one Arnaud du Tilh, presented 
himself to the wife of Guerre, and was re- 
cognized both by herself and her relatives, 
as her long absent husband. As the true 
Martin, he made his peace with Madame 
Guerre, resumed the marital relation, and 
they had, in the course of three years, two 
children, Until this period no suspicion of 
gn imposture bad been excited; for, accord- 
ing to the record, he had “exactly the fea- 
tures, stature, and complexion of Guerre.” 
More -than this, he ‘was perfectly familiar 
with the minutest circumstances of the per- 
sonal history of all the Guerre family, an- 
swering promptly all questions on the sub- 
ject, and even reminding some of them of 
trivial matters which they had at first failed 

t® remember. About this time, but for 

what cause does not appear, his identity 

was doubted, and he was arraigned before a 
judicial tribunal. The investigations were 
severe and protracted. Nearly two hundred 
witnesses were examined, who were about 
equally divided in their opinion. The sis- 
ters of Martin Guerre, four in number, tes- 
tified positively that the prisoner was their 
brother; and he was even found to possess 
certain secret marks which were known to 
haye been upon the person of Guerre. The 
result of this trial seems to have turned 
upon two apparently trivial facts. While 
in every other particular of person and 
manner he could not be distinguished from 
Guerre, it was proved, by a shoemaker, that 
there was a difference of three lines in the ¢ 


importance, and unattended by any serious 
consequences to the survivor, possesses, 
nevertheless, a certain degree of interest. 
Ithas never, I believe, been made public, 
but I can vouch for its entire accuracy, 28 
it ooourred under my own personal observa- 


tion. 

In the year 1850, I was one day watch- 
ing, from the window of my hotel, in the 
city of Brooklyn, (opposite New York,) the 
operation of elevating a ‘liberty pole’’ in 
the square beneath. A crowd had assem- 
bled on the occasion, and I remarked the 
dangerous position of certain individuals, 
in case any accident should occur. The 
thought seemed to be prophetic, for the 
next moment some of the ropes parted, and 
a section of the shaft fell heavily to the 
ground. One of the bystanders, an elderly 
man of the humbler class, received a blow 
upon the head, which produced instant 
death. The body was removed to the door- 


nate man was at once recognized by several 
of his neighbours, who chanced to be pre- 
sent. The coroner was in the immediate 
Vicinity, and was soon brought to the spot, 
when, the ‘case being clearly one of acci- 
dental death, the formality of an inquest 
was shortly concluded, and the body deliv- 
ered to the friends of the deceased, who 
removed it to his late residence. I attended 
the inquest, which was held in an adja- 
cent room, and heard distinctly the testi- 
mony which identified the corpse, no less 
than five or six witnesses declaring“at 
they were immediate neighbours of the de- 
ceased, whom they unhesitatingly recog- 
nized. 

The affair produced no other impressions 
than those natural on witnessing such a sad 
occurrence, and would have passed eventu- 
ally into oblivion, had I not, the next morn- 
ing, heard the sequel, and subsequently 
satisfied myself by personal investigation, of 
the accuracy of the details. They were 
briefly as follows:—The corpse was con- 
veyed to the house of the deceased, and met 
at the door by the broken hearted widow, 
who embraced it in an agony of distress, 
kissing the face that was scarcely cold, and 
indulging in all those extravagant demon- 
strations so common in women of her class. 
She was finally induced to retire to her 
apartment —kitchen and drawing-room com- 
bined—the body was deposited in an adjoin- 
ing chamber, and the by-standers gradually 
dispersed. This was about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Two or three hours later, 
while several persons were arranging the 
corpse, the mourning wife was seated by her 
fireside, painfully contemplating the inter- 
rupted preparations she had been making 
for the accustomed evening meal, when the 
outer door opened, as it was wont to do at 
that hour, familiar footsteps advanced, and 
lo! her husband stood before her, ‘hale and 
hearty as when he had left her in the morn- 
ing to proceed to his daily occupation. Her 
consternation, and that of her friends, may 
be better imagined than described; and her 
subsequent joy, when her senses were fairly 
restored, was almost as frantic as had been 
her former agony. 

The explanation is very simple. The 
deceased eventually proved to be an entire 
stranger, from a town forty miles distant, 
who chanced to be in the city on a visit. 
The personal resemblance between the two 
men was very strong, and their garments 
also similar. In the horror of the moment, 
the recognition by the neighbours was not 
surprising, while the wife had been already 
apprised, by a messenger, of the fatal event, 
and was prepared to receive her husband’s 
corpse. Half-blind from weeping, she did 
not stop to scrutinize closely the familiar 
features, but, the first burst of grief over, 
turned away to indulge her agony, leaving 
to others the task of disrobing the corpse. 
Perhaps a subsequent examination of the 
clothing might have led to a discovery of 
the error, but the probability is, that if, by 
any accident, her husband had that day met 
his death elsewhere, and so never again re- 
turned to his home, she would have followed 
the corpse of the stranger to its grave, upon 
which she would thenceforth have deposited 
the tmmortelles due only to the memory of 
the real partner of her life.— Home Journal. 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


This phenomenon, to which M. Faye has 
has recently called the attention of the 
French officers now in Mexico, consists of a 
cone of whitish light, having the sun for its 
base, and generally perceptible at sunrise 
and sunset, during the equinoxes.’ In our 
latitudes, it is of rare occurrence, but the 
nearer we get to the equator, the more re- 
markable is the splendour of the phenome- 
non. Within the tropics it is almost per- 
manent. The most singular theories have 
been imagined to explain the appearance of 
this cone in the heavens. Some have con- 
sidered it a kind of perspective projection 
on the celestial canopy of one or more rings 
of cosmical matter, circulating round the 
sun, much in the same way as Saturn’s 
rings revolve around that planet. Accord- 
ing to others, the zodiacal light is simply 
an immense solar atmosphere, strongly de- 
pressed, of a lenticular form, and constitu- 
ting the matter which feeds the sun. This 
,is the theory of Messrs. Mayer, Waterton, 


length of his foot; and also, by other wit- 
nesses, that he knew nothing whatever 
wrestling, whereas Guerre had been remark- 
ably dexterous in that exercise. He was 
in the end declared an impostor, but ap- 
, pealed to a higher tribunal, and the exami- 
nations were there renewed. Before the 
were concluded, however, the real Martin 
Guerre appeared, having been sent hom 
from the wars with a wooden leg. Even 
~—-. then Da Tilh persisted in his former 


sumptions, declaring his opponent to be the 
jmpostor, and, strangely enough, was able, 


dents than even Guerre himself; while the 
Higmerous witnesses were still divided in 
their opinions as to which was the real 
Martin. To end the story, he was finally 
convicted; and when he found that his 
execution was inevitable, he confessed that 
on returning from the camp in Picardy, he 
oF met with certain of Guerre’s friends, 
whom he was mistaken for him, and 
who, in courge of numerous conversations, 
communicated to him so mavy personal 
particulars concerning himself, his wife, 
and their two families, as well as their 
neighbours in Biscay, that, possessing a 
very retentive memory, and assured of the 
strong personal resemblance, he felt confi- 
dent of successfully personating him, and 
thus securing the comforts of a home and 
“the means of livelihood. He was eventually 
anged and burned before the house of 
Guerre. 
The authority of this case is the Causes 
and it is hardly necessary to say, 
that it is dificult to determine, when read- 
ing that work, the exact boundary between 
authentic history and the usual romantic 
license of the French writers. Admitting, 
however, the entire correctness of the nar- 
~ Tation, we may safely conclude that art had 
uite as much to do in the matter as nature. 
~ od was a splendid piece of deception on the 
, of a consummate actor. Nature had, 
indeed, provided the remarkable likeness, 
and there, probably, her services ended. 
The secret marks were, doubtless, purposely 
ereated by Du Tilh himself, who also adop- 
ted what he had learned to be the peculiar 
manners of Guerre. A good ictal of 


a 


the details that had been communicateil to 
enabled him to mislead 
is dupes; and the lack of suspicion, com- 
o—sained with unrestrained imagination on their 
part, did all the rest. Still, so great was 
the natural resemblance between the two 
men, that had Du Tilh died without con- 
fession, half the community would have de- 
nounced his fate as a judicial murder, and 
ever afterward regarded the real Martin 

erre with suspicion. 
The cases mentioned in my introduction 
occurred more recently, and are better au- 


to give a better account of Guerre’s antece- | 


and Thomson. Others again, consider the 
henomenon to be purely terrestrial. Lastly, 
the Rev. G. Jones, of the United States, 
imagines the zodiacal light to be owing to 
the existence of a very thin ring of nebulous 
matter circulating round the earth, and 

ithin the orbit of the moon. Which of 
all these views is the true one, further ob- 
servation will decide. 


” RIFLE-BALLS vs. THE WIND. 


It is difficult for an inexperienced person 
to cgenceive of the effect of even a light 
wind upon so small an object as a rifle-ball, 
when shot from the gun. The difficulty 
arises from the impossibility of taking in 
the idea of such rapid flight, or of the re- 
sistance produced by it, by comparison with 
any thing within the limits of our experi- 
ence. We may attain a conception of it, 
however, by trying to move a stick through 
the water. Moving it slowly, the resistance 
is imperceptible; but as we increase the 
velocity we find the difficulty to increase 
very rapidly, and if we try to Strike a quick 
blow through the water, we find the resist- 
ance so enormous that the effect is almost 
paralyzed. Mathematically, the resistance 
increases in the ratio of the square of the 
velocity; and although the air is of course 
more easily displaced than water, the same 
rule applies to it, and the flight of a ball is 
so inconceivably rapid, that the resistance 
becomes enormous. The average initial 
velocity of a cannon or rifle-ball is 1600 
feet in a second, and a 12-pound round 
shot, moving at this rate, encounters an 
atmospheric resistance of nearly 200 pounds, 
or more than sixteen times its own weight. 
Perhaps a clearer idea may be attained by 
the statement of the fact, that, were it pos- 
sible to remove this resistance, or, in other 
words, to fire a ball into a vacuum, it would 
fly ten miles in a second—the same time it 
now requires to move 1600 feet. Bearing 
in mind this enormous resistance, it will be 
more readily apparent that even a slight 
motion of the element through which the 
ball is struggling must influence its course. 
For this reason it is that the best time to 
shoot, as a general rule, is in the morning 
or evening, when the air is most apt to be 
perfectly calm. It will often be found, 
after making very satisfactory shots at sun- 
rise, that by ten o’clock, even on what would 
be called a calm day, it is impossible to at- 
tain to any thing like the accuracy with 
which the day’s work was begun; and, 
Owing to the irregular motion of the air, the 
difficulty cannot be overcome, except to a 
limited degree, by making allowance for it. 

It is well, however, to practise in all pos- 
sible conditions of weather, and not to be 


ticated. One of them, although of less 


discouraged at finding unaccountable varia- 


step beneath my window, and the unfortu- | 


tions at different times in the flight of balls. 
A few weeks’ experience will at least enable 
the learner to judge of the veracity of a 
cless of stories one often hears of the feats 
of backwoodsmen. It is not long since we 
were gravely assured by a quondam travel- 
ling acquaintance, who no doubt believed 
it himself, that there were plenty of men in 
the South who could shave off either ear of 
a squirrel with a rifle-ball at 100 yards, 
without doing him further injury. A short 
experience of target-shooting will suffice to 
demonstrate the absurdity of all the wonder- 
ful stories of this class, which are often in- 
sisted on with all the bigotry of ignorance. 
A somewhat extended acquaintance with 
backwoodsmen has served only to convince 
us that, while a practical familiarity with 
the rifle is more general with them than 
with us, a scientific knowledge of its princi- 
ples is rare, and the best target-shooting we 
have ever seen was in New England.—Av- 
lantic Monthly. 


TWO YOUNG HEROINES. 


The conduct of two young ladies of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, on the occasion of the ar- 
rival of the rebels at that place, was equal 
to our idea of Spartan courage. For many 
months a beautiful specimen of the national 
flag has floated from the residence of Mrs. 
Taylor, an estimable widow lady, and when 
the rebels took possession of Danville, it 
was but natural that they should seek to 
remove the hated emblem. A squad of 
half a dozen men were sent to Mrs. Taylor’s 
residence, to take possession of the flag; 
but they were confronted at the door of the 
residence by Miss Maria and Miss Mattie 
Taylor, the two accomplished and charming 


daughters of the patriotic widow, the young 


ladies announcing their determination to 
defend the cherished banner. The chival- 
rous half-dozen returned to their comman- 
der, and reported that it would require a 
force equal to a full company to capture 
the flag, and a company was accordingly 
despatched to make the capture. Arriving 
in front of Mrs. Taylor’s residence, the 
commander of the company demanded the 
surrender of the flag; but the two young 
ladies again made their appearance, bearing 
the flag between them, each armed with a 
revolver. In response to the demand for 
the flag, the ladies informed their persecu- 
tors that they would never surrender it to 
rebels, and drawing their pistols, vowed 
that they would shoot the first rebel that 
polluted the sacred emblem with his foul 
touch. The company of rebels retired, 
leaving the ladies in quiet possession of 
their flag, which they yet retain —Louis- 
ville Journal. ‘ 


MORAL STATISTICS OF FRANCE. 


M. Delangle, Minister of Justice, has 
wean his ‘periodical report on the num- 

er and the crimes of the offenders who 
have been tried before the judicial tri- 
bunals of the French empire. These sta- 
tistics show that crimes against public 
order, or against the security and life of 
citizens, have diminished. On the other 
hand, attempts against chastity, shameful 
acts of gross and violent immorality, have 
increased in fearful proportions. From 
1826 to 1830 they constituted only a 
thirteenth part of the crimes against per- 
sons; now they constitute a third part of 
such crimes! Many old men figure in this 
list of criminals. ‘Thus,” says the Jour- 
nal des Debats on this subject, ‘‘those 
crimes which presuppose at least some 
energy of character have diminished, but 
abject crimes, which call only for secresy 
and cowardice—those which are the result 
of shameful vices, those which presuppose a 
depraved imagination, a polluted life, a cor- 
ruption at once refined and gross—these 
crimes continue steadily to increase.’’ 

Infanticide has become mere frequent. 
In vain does the departmental adminis- 
tration afford facilities to unfortunate and 
guilty women for confiding their children to 
public charity; these odious attempts con- 
tinue to multiply, and often escape legal 
punishment; whence we must conclude that 
the detected and punished cases are far less 
numerous than those which are committed 
in secret.—Lvangelical Christendom. 


. BLUE HEN’S CHICKENS. 


We have long known that the people of 
‘‘little Delaware” were called ‘‘ Blue Hen’s 
Chickens,” but could not tell why. At our 
request, the Rev. Dr. Coombe, of Philadel- 
phia, a native of Delaware, furnishes the 
explanation for the American Agriculturist, 
as follows:—“In the olden time there was 
in that State a breed of fighting cocks, 
noted for their pluck and endurance. They 
never knew when they were whipped, but 
would fight on as long as there was a feather 


left. The only account of the origin of this’ 


breed was that they originally sprung from 
a blue hen. In the Revolutionary war 
(1776-1783), Delaware furnished a regi- 
ment of soldiers, which in numerous marches 
and battles became distinguished for per- 
sistent bravery. On this account they came 
to be called the ‘Blue Hen’s Chickens.’ 
The name thus becoming an honourable 
one, was afterwards assumed by the people 
of the State.’—American Agriculturist. 


STOVE CLINKERS—A REMEDY. 


There is no piece of information about 
household matters which we can give, that 
will be more acceptable to all consumers of 
anthracite coal, than how to get rid of the 
clinkers that form upon the fire-brick lining 
of stoves, and often to such an extent as to 
fill up the fire-chamber of a small cylinder 
stove, till it becomes nearly useless. It is 
a laborious work to break them off with a 
poker, and the lining bricks are often des- 
troyed in the attempt to doso. We have 
known instances where the family had to 
suffer all the inconveniences of having the 
stove taken down in mid-winter, to be sent 
to the shop for repairs, in consequence of 
these clinkers. There is an easier way to 
get rid ofthem. It is this:—When acharge 
of coal has been burned down pretty well, 
and is all aglow, throw in half-a-dozen pieces 
of oyster shells, and fill up with coal, and 
let it burn till very hot; and you will find 
the clinkers all in a semi-fluid state, plastic 
and adhesive as sticky dough, and about as 
easily punched off with a poker. The phi- 
losophy of the thing is, that the lime acts 
as a flux to the matter composing the clink- 
ers, and probably limestones will answer 
where shells are not convenient. When 
the clinkers accumulate again, try the same 
process over again, and you will not have 
to send for the stove-maker at some incon- 
veniert season. Now, this is nothing new, 
but something that every body does not 
know, and something that many who do 
know, fail to remember when needed. 


Extraordinary Preparation for Death. 


A correspondent, says an English pa- 
per, informs us that “‘an old man, about 
eighty years of age, living in North Wales, 
has lately been making a very unusual pre- 
paration for death. It is to be hoped, in- 
deed, that he has made the necessary prepa- 
ration for his never-dying soul—it is, how- 
ever, a well-known fact that he has had his 
grave and his coffin prepared—the latter 
has been ready some time, and he is now 
taking no small trouble to finish the grave 
after some strange fancy of his own.”” We 
read in a daily paper that ‘‘Catherine, the 
wife of John Clarke, residing in North 
Shields, who has just died, was interred in 
a coffin which had been provided for her 
by her husband, about twenty years prior 
to her death. John Clarke formerly re- 
sided at Coble Dene, and in one room of 
his house was placed the coffins of himself 
and family, which he had had made ready 
in case Of death.” | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


had not been idle.. My revolver underwent , to their unsavoury neighbour, and totally 


‘SUMMER DYING. | 


BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 
Beauty is waning, a voice of complaining 
Comes from the hillside and dell; 
Dirge-notes are ringing, and crickets are singing 
To summer a song of farewell! 


‘Day brightly closes, but where are the roses 


June wreathed with her tresses of gold ? 
Soft winds are sighing, where darkly are lying 
Their rain beaten leaves on the mould. 


Sadness comes o’er me, for barren before me 
Lie fields that I loved when a boy; 
No more in the shadows of oak on the meadows 
Stout mowers their nooning enjoy. 
The stubble, how lonely! weeds shooting up only 
Where grain clothed the generous soil, ; 
And reapers were swinging their cradles, and 
singing 
Blithe strains to enliven the toil. 
Cattle are wading where willows are shading 
The low, shallow bed of the stream; 
Thistle-down floating, is sadly denoting 
That summer will pass like a dream. 
The harvest moon, sailing through mist, is unveiling 
Her disc like a blood-painted shield, 
While the school-boy and maiden, their baskets 
fruit-laiden, 
Hie home from the blackberry field. 


Dark swells of ocean, with long-measured motion, 
Moan as they break on the shore; 

Airy tongues wailing for beauty’s cheek paling, 
Chime in with the desolate roar. 

Stars have grown dimmer, less dazzling the 

glimmer 

Of the fire fly lamps on the lawn; 

Flower-cups unfolding, are honey-drops holding, 
But light from the landscape is gone. 


Throned on the thistle, the bobolink’s whistle 
Made cheerful the meadows of June; 
Mead larks saluting the morn with the fluting, 
Replied to his rapturous tune. 
Hoarse crows are calling, and first leaves are 
falling, 
But still a mild loveliness reigns; 
A sweet haunting sadness, though vanished in 
gladness, 
And glory from nature remains. 


Adventure with the Wolves in Russia. 


A writer in All the Year Round gives 
the following account of a narrow escape he 
had in an attack by wolves, while making a 
sledge journey, on a tour from the Volga to 
Jaroslav. 

At this point in our journey, the driver 
sent the blood dancing through my veins 
by the alarming cry of “ Volka! volka!” 
‘Wolves! wolves!” I sprang from my 
seat, and, looking ahead, saw six great, 
gaunt, and no doubt hungry wolves, sitting 
exactly in our way, at a distance of about 
a hundred yards or less. Our horses had 
huddled themselves together, trembling in 
every limb, and refused to stir. We shout- 
ed and bawled, but the wolves also refused 
to stir. My fat friend, gathering a large 
handful of hay from the sledge bottom, 
rolled it into the form of a ball, and handed 
it to me, saying, ‘‘Match.” I understood 
him at once. The driver managed, by 
awful lashing and noo-nooing, to get the 
horses on, until we came within a short dis- 
tance of our enemies. By this time [ had 
succeeded in setting fire to the ball of hay, 
and just as it began to blaze out well, I 
threw it in among them. It worked like a 
charm. [Instantly the wretches parted, three 
on each side, and skulked off slowly at right 
angles, their tails dragging as if they were 
beaten curs. On dashed our brave team— 
lash, lash—noo, noo. | 

‘Hurrah! I shouted, with a lightened 
heart, ‘‘we are safe this time, thank God!” 

Wait; look back,” said fat-sides. 

_ I did so, and I saw the wolves, who had 
joined each other again in the centre track, 
peusing as if to deliberate. Our horses 
were going at their utmost speed, the driver 
standing up, and using lash and voice with 
all his might, to urge them on to the station, 
then only about a mile and a half ahead. 
Luckily, the road or track, as far as we 
could see, was free from drift, and our hope 
was that we could gain the station before 
the wolves, should they pursue us. Look- 
ing back just as we turned a bend in the 
track, I saw the whole pack in swift pur- 


sult. 

I had often been told that wolves will not 
attack a party, unless in a large pack. Six 
were no large pack, yet here they were, 
coming up to attack us; there was now no 
doubt about that. Hunger, through a long 
and severe winter, must have made them 
daring. With the consciousness of an im- 
pending death-struggle, I prepared for the 
result. My thoughts went for one moment 
to my wife and children; for another, to 
the great Disposer of events. Then throw- 
ing off my sheepskin coat, so as not to im- 
pede the free action of my arms and legs, 
I sprang on the front seat beside the driver, 
but with my back to the horses, and my 
face to the enemy. [I said to the driver: 
‘‘They are coming, brother; drive fast, but 
steadily. I have six bullets in this pistol. 
Don’t move from your seat; but drive right 
in the centre of the track.” My fat com- 
panion sat still in his corner, and neither 
moved nor spoke; I saw the blade of my 
bear-knife gleaming in his hand. 

The track had become worse, so that the 
horses could not maintain their pace. In 
a short time the wolves ran beside the 
sledge; the horses strained and shot on, 
keeping their distance; but in forcing our 
way through a drift we came to a walking 
pace, and the first wolf on my side made a 
dash at the horse next him. The pistol 
was within a foot and a half of his head 
when I fired, and the ball went through his 
brain. I shouted my triumph in English ; 
my companion echoed it with a ‘ Bravo!” 
The second wolf received my second fire in 
the leg, which must have shattered the 
bone, for he dropped behind instantly. 
‘‘ Bravo!” was again cried from the corner. 
But the same moment was the moment of 
our greatest peril. My pistol fell into the 
sledge, as, with a sudden jolt, our horses 
floundered up to their bellies in a deca 
drift; then they came to a dead — 
there was a wolf at each side of the sledge, 
attempting to get in. 

My bludgeon still remained. With both 
hands I raised it high, and brought it down 
‘with the desperate force of a man in mortal 
extremity, upon the head of the wolf on my 
side. He tumbled over on his back, and 
the skull was afterwards found to have been 
completely smashed. As I stopped to re- 
gain my pistol, I was astonished to see my 
companion coolly thrust one of his arms into 
the wolf’s mouth, and as coolly, with the 
disengaged hand, drawing the knife, with a 
deep and short cut, across his throat. A 
peculiar cry among the horses arrested my 
attention. Looking round, I saw another 
wolf actually fastened on the off-horse by 
the neck. The driver was between me and 
the wolf. He cried, ‘‘Give me the pistol !” 
I did so, and the poor horse was free. So, 
also, were we; for the other wolf ran off, 
followed by the one with the broken leg. 
The wolf last shot was tumbling among the 
snow. The driver handed me the pistol to 
put right, and begged another shot at the 
brute. This finished the engagement. 

I can now tell how I felt. I could 
scarcely realize our great deliverance. The 
driver secured the carcasses to the sledge, 
and when we reached the station I was com- 
pletely exhausted from the reaction of the 
strong excitement. My friend of the twenty- 
stone chuckled much at his own trick upon 
the wolf he had killed. Instead of putting 
his arm into the animal’s open mouth, as I 
supposed, he had stuffed it into the loose 
sleeves of his great sheepskin coat, thereby 
getting plenty of time to cut the monster’s 
throat. His own arm was untouched. But 
the poor horse’s neck and shoulder were 
much torn. 

After consuming an enormous quantity of 
tea and part of our provisions, we left the 
station, and without meeting more adven- 
tures, except several diggings out, arrived 
at Jaroslav at eight o’clock, having accom- 

lished about thirty miles in thirteen hours. 
Next morning we found ourselves popular 
characters in the town. The driver’s tongue 


| cause, would refuse to go. 


many an examination. The government or , 
local reward for a dead wolf is three roubles, 
which we claimed and received for three. 
So the wolves, instead of killing us, paid 
our travelling expenses. The fourth animal 
I caused to be skinned, for preservation, as 
a remembrance of the greatest peril I was 
ever in. 


STATISTICS OF LONGEVITY. 


It sounds strange to hear that the most 
healthy class of men are the scavengers, but 
such is the fact. Of the upper classes, the 
clergyman lives the longest, the physician 
next, the lawyer next. The gentry may be 
‘reckoned as long-lived as the clergy; but the 
higher aristocracy are below the learned pro- 
fessions; and the members of royal houses, 
again, average three years less existence 
than even the aristocracy. Hodge, under 
his hedge, has a chance of thirteen years 
longer life than a Bourbon or a Guelph, on 
the authority of those learned in vital sta- 
tistics; so that we have contrasts to ponder 
on in modern times which our ancestors 
never dreamed of.— Curiosities of Civiliza- 
tion. | 


farm any Garden, 


A Horse MusicAtty CuRABLE.—Dr. 
Jackson, in one of his treatises on nervous 
complaints, says: | 

‘‘When I was a boy, my father owned a 
sorrel mare, which was called Tib. She 
was ordinarily sluggish, but possessed good 
speed and great power. She was never 
frightened, and, aside from her laziness, 
was a good beast, except on particular oc- 
casions, when she, without any apparent 
For a long time 
she was subject to the treatment of balky 
animals—severe whipping, pounding, tor- 
turing, &c. But my father and the hired 
man gave it up as a bad course, and she 
was released from this harassment. <A 
close observation of her tantrums led me to 
the conclusion that she was subject to par- 
oxysms of the nervous system, growing out 
of electrical changes of the atmosphere. 
She was always true to draw or travel. in 
bright, clear,* blue-sky spring or summer 
weather; and, for the dozen, years that we 
owned her, we were never troubled with 
her in a cold, frosty, still winter's day. 
But on a summer's day, when the electric 
fluid passed rapidly from the earth’s sur- 
face, and dyspeptics would look like com- 
mitting suicide, and rheumatics would pre- 
dict a change of atmosphere—when thun- 
der-caps, white and gorgeous as an Hast 
Indian palace, lifted their heads in the 
North-west, betokening the clash and the 
flash of the coming storm, then look out for 
old Tib. She would suddenly stop in the 
furrow, in the harvest field, or highway, 
and pitchfork tines, or apple-tree clubs, or 
bundles of fired straw under her belly, could 
not start her. Juike a sentinel at his post, 
she was deaf to all urgencies and appeals 
save one. ‘That would start her after a 
while. The same result would be noticed 
in a winter’s day, when the air was from 
the south and thawy. So she was worked 
with these reservations, for she was not 
always reliable. After we had owned her | 
eight years, my father hired a man by the 
name of John Hart. He was a pious man, 
and liked, above all things, to sing. One 
bright August morning we were drawing in 
wheat, and old Tib had been drafted into 
harness. She had worked well till about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, when sudden- 
ly .»s we were loading, there came a clap | 
of thunder from an almost clear sky. We 
were not far from the barn, and hoping to | 
get loaded and into the barn before the rain © 
reached us, the sheaves were thrown on by , 
two men, and loaded by Hart with great | 
dexterity. Our hopes were quite sanguine 
that Tib would be reasonable this time— 
first, because she had had hard thunder- 
shower experience enough to know that it 
was not pleasant to her, nor at all obliging 
to those employing her; second, because | 
she was ‘homeward bound,’ and a little 
effort would put us all under dry cover. 
| She made nv hostile demonstrations till the 
rack was loaded, when, at the usual word, 
she refused to budge one inch. The men | 
proposed to pound her, but my father for- 
bade, but suggested to Hart tosing. He 
had a full, manly, melodious voice, which 
rapg from his throat in tones sweet and 
beautiful; and he knew all the ballads from 
‘Robin Hood’ to ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and the 
Methodist hymns from ‘Blow ye the trum- 
pet’? to ‘How happy are they.’ ’Twas a 
scene for Turner’s pencil. In the West the 
heavens were black as Erebus. In the Kast 
lay thunder-caps white as snow, like Pelion 
upon Ossa. North and South the rain had 
flanked us like the wings of an army. [ere 
and there fell a big rain drop, harbinger of 
more, whilst around the load stood the hired 
men, aching to pound old Tib into mince- 
meat. 

‘‘Hart was on the load. ‘Sing,’ said 
my father. Hart began and sung a hymn, 
every two lines of which was a chorus of, 

‘Blow ye the trumpet! Blow! 
Sing glory! Hallelujah! 


and his eye dilated, and his breast heaved, 
and he forgot that behind him, but a little 
way off, was thunder and lightning enough, 
rightly expended, to ‘blow’ up half of crea- 
tion; and that before him was a crazy old 
mare, within ten rods of a good barn, too 
mad, or too upset, however, to make her 
way to it. He thought of his mission, 
which was to sing God's praise ’mid flash- 
ing fire and thunder stroke, and he filled 
his mission full. ‘Sing away!’ cried my 
father; ‘sing away, Hart! the old hag is 
relenting—lI see it in her eye; and the tip 
of her ear is playing to your music like the 
fingers of a maiden toa guitar. She likes 
the hallelujah strain. It soothes her brain, 
which seethes under this thunder like lead 
in a red-hot cauldron. Ha! ha! give her 
the rein; she’ll go—hurrah! we’re in time 
—hurrah! there has been no such singing 
since Timotheus sung at the feast of Alex- 
ander.’ 

‘We had made a discovery. Hart’s 
voice would control the old mare in her 
tantrums, like the lyre of Orpheus the trees; 
and whilst he lived with my father, a Meth- 
odist hymn would always start her. She 
was a methodist from instinct, and Hart 
declared that Tib knew a Methodist from 
Presbyterian hymn instanter.” 


THE TALLOW-TREE.—Among the trees 
which have of late been extensively dis- 
tributed in the North-Western Provinces 
of India and Punjaub, is the tallow-tree of 
China—stillingia sebifera. In China it is 
largely cultivated, and it is said that by its 
produce alone the taxes are paid in the dis- 
trict of Hongkong. It grows equally well 
on low alluvial plains, on the rich mould of 
canals, in sandy soils, and on the acclivities 
of mountains. From its seeds tallow and 
oil are procured, which are extensively used 
in China. Its wood is hard and durable, 
and its leaves yield a black dye. It is now 
thriving well in India. The tallow and oil 
are easily procured from the seeds. The 
tree, thercfore, is well worthy of attention. 


Rat Suckine A Cow.—A writer in the 
London Field relates that on visiting his 
cow-shed, he found a newly-calved cow 
quietly lying down chewing her cud, and a 
huge rat lying at full length between her 
legs sucking vigorously at one of her teats. 
He had previously noticed that the cow 
gave less milk than she should have done 
so soon after calving. 


Skunks versus Rats.—J. J. H. Gre- 
gory writes to the New England Farmer, 
that he has voted the freedom of his farm 
to skunks, in return for the service they 
have rendered in freeing his premises from 
rats. The latter vermin had taken up their 
quarters under the barn, but when a skunk 


presented himself, they gave a wide berth | 


disappeared. Mr. Gregory thinks skunks 


, attack poultry only when they can get 


nothing else, and that their principal food 
is beetles and other large insects. 

The following items are from the Ame- 
rican Agriculturist : 

SucaR FrRoM Corn Srauks.—H. A. 
Sheldon, of Addison county, Vermont, 
says:—‘‘T took two stalks of Stowell’s 
Evergreen sweet corn, of average size, after 
the corn had been taken off, pressed them 
(to one joint above the top ear) between 
rollers half an inch apart, and obtained five 
fluid ounces of juice of specific gravity 
1.066. Two grains of quick lime were 
added, and the juice was boiled, strained, 
and evaporated toa trifle over half a fluid 
ounce of rich, transparent syrup. In a 
former experiment not weighed, it crystal- 
lized into good sugar. As I did not pro- 
bably obtain more than half the juice, and 
allowing two square feet of land for each 
stalk, the result would be 66 gallons syrup, 
or 300 pounds of sugar tothe acre. The 
flavour of both sugar and molasses is much 
pleasanter than that from sorghum.” 


How To Keep Sweet POTATOES FOR 
WINTER AND Sprina Use.—Select the 
first clear drying day after the frost blackens 
the vines. With agrass hook or scythe cut 
off the vines, and roll them out of the way. 
Use a fork to lift out the tubers; lay them 
on the top of the ridge to dry. Dig until 
noon, then begin to pack, taking those first 
dug. Have dry barrels or boxes with plenty 
of dry cut straw or fine dry straw ready ; 
take straw and barrels to the field, put in 
first a layer of straw, and then a layer of 
the sizeable potatoes. They must be han- 
dled as carefully and packed as nicely as 
eggs. When full, cover with straw, and 
move carefully to a dry, warm room or cel- 
lar—if to a cellar, keep them up from the 
floor, and away from the wall; don’t move 
or disturb them in any way; moving brings 
on decay. Keeping dry and warm is the 
great secret of success. . 


Fatt Prepins Kept untTIL SpRING.— 
M. L. Goff, of Brooklyn, New York, says 
that last year he bought a barrel of fall pip- 
pins (not winter apples) in the market, and 
sorted them over into three lots—those per- 
fectly sound, those slightly bruised, and 
those mellow—throwing the decayed ones 
aside. They were then all wiped dry with 
a towel, and wrapped separately in pieces of 
newspaper. They were then packed into 
an old cheap trunk, the soundest on the 
bottom and the mellowest at the top, and 
the trunk set into a small dark closet off 
from a room seldom warmed in winter. At 
New Year’s a few were taken out, and found 
as good as when put in, and from then until 
the last of April they were occasionally 
drawn upon, all remaining entirely sound. 
The last dozen or so were a little shriveled, 
but still very good. 


“Children’s Column, 


THE CHERRY TREE, 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


The good Lord to the Spring once said, 

The little worm’s table now spread. 

Then quick was a cherry tree seen, 

Covered with leaves all fresh and green. 
The little worm wak’d from his long winter night, 
And rubbing his eyes at the sight of the light, 
Placed himself at his table (needing no chair), 
And with quick-tooth appetite gnawed here and 

there. 

O! how sweetare these leaves, the little worm said ; 
One would hardly go back to one’s cold winter bed. 


The good Lord to the Spring then said, 

The little bee’s table now spread. 

A perfume sweet then filled the air, 

Tempting the bee with blossoms fair. 
The little bee wakes with the first morning light, 
And swift to the cherry-tree hastens his flight; 
Ah! here is my coffee in cups porcelain, 
Says the little bee, smelling and smelling again. 
Then he puts in his tongue, but scarcely could eat, 


| It wagg’d so with talking—how sweet, O! how 


sweet! 
Sure sugar is cheap, says he, drinking his fill 
From the clean china cups—then flew o’er the hill. 


The good Lord then to Summer said, 

The small sparrow’s table now spread. 

The good tree then her blossoms cast, 

And spread the sparrow’s rich repast. 
In place of the flowers, where the little bee fed, 
Came thousands of cherries, so fresh and so red, 
And the sparrow said, Is it so meant indeed ? 
I'll be seated then soon—no second call need. 
In marrow and bone will this fruit make me strong, 
And strengthen my throat for a new, sweeter song. 


To Autumn, then, the good Lord said, 
Clear off the table, all are fed. 
Then hoar-frost came up from his icy abode, 
And the rude autumn blasts on the storm-cloud rode, 
And the wild winds moaned, as the leaves flew 
around, 
«What comes from the dust must go back to the 
ground.” 


Then to Winter, he said, to close up the scene, 
Cover up what is left with a napkin clean; 
And he bade the storm-cloud, that doeth his will, 
And he spread his white robe on valley and hill, 
—Children’s Guest. 


A LTTLE GIRL PICTURED. 


BY FREDERICA BREMER. 


I have a little girl at my hearth, in my home; 
she is not mine—I wish she were! But she is 
my daily enjoyment, and I cannot but wish 
that every home in this our world had such a 
little girl as ite own! Not that I think little 
girls in general to be such precious rarities, 
for ‘‘there’s plenty of them in the world,” or 
a bit better, for the comfort and happiness of 
home, than an old lady, with mild eyes, and 
sweet words of wisdom on her lips; and I know 
more than one little girl who adds not a whit 
to the comfort of home, but rather something 
the reverse. But my little girl, she whom I 
wish were mine, is the very reverse of the un- 
comfortable one. Nobody ever saw her surly 
or sour, or tiresome, or asking, ‘‘ What shall I 
do?” No, she seems born with a peculiar 
clearness of what she has to do in this world, 
and what she is here for. It is therefore, per- 
haps, that her eyes shine so cheerily and bright 
every day’s morning, and that she is up and 
dressed almost as soon as she is awake. And 
then you might see her, washed, and nice and 
rosy as a dewy rose-bud, standing by her 
mother’s knees, thanking the good Father in 
heaven for the repose of the night, and the life 
of the day, and imploring his blessing for all 
men—and, of course, for all little girls. After 
this she goes to work. She helps the maid to 
make the fire in the oven; she likes to light 
the fire, and the wood seems to burn all the 
brighter when it is the little girl who lights it. 
Then she helps mamma at the breakfast-table; 
she knows precisely where papa and old grand- 
mamma are to sit—what cups and things they 
prefer; she puts every thing right. Then she 
starts off for little brother, “the baby,” who is 
heard to grumble in his cradle; and she wants 
to prevent his getting out of humour in the 
morning, for which he has a@ great aptitude. 
And just as he is beginning to grumble, lo! 
there she stands by his cradle, smiling over 
him, taking him up, kissing him, commiserat- 
ing and moralizing him at once, with those in- 
describable but melodious tones of which good 
little girls alone have the secret, and which 
make baby forget that he intended to quarrel 
with the world and his family, and lets him 
give way to a joyous smile. And now he must 
be dressed—which is done by little sister, with 
good-humoured advice to stockings and boots, 
and other things, not to be “ wrong-minded,” 
not to be obstinate, &c., for “‘serve they must,” 
‘“‘do their duty they ought,” and—‘“There, we 
are ready!” And now baby is taken up in 
little sister’s arms, and carried out to say good 
morning to papa, and mamma, and grand- 
mamma, and kiss and be kissed all round. 

After this, he is to have his breakfast. It is 
the little girl who gives it to him—who tastes 
the porridge, that it may not be too hot—who 
breathes cooling over it until it is just right, 
and carries it to his mouth with recommenda- 
tions to open it wide grandly, so that the 
“‘king’s eehooner” may get right into port, and 


not make shipwreck at the entrance—the first 
spoonful is for the little brother, the next for 
herself. 

After breakfast, baby must amuse himeelf as 
he can, with his playthings; for the little girl 
must study her lessons, and be all attention to 
them. 

She would not for the world that grand- 
mother should shake her head when she recites 
them to her, or, maybe, give a meaning look 
to a certain corner of the room, called the 
‘“‘sMame-corner,” and where she knows that 
little girls and boys are put if they study very 
badly. But she has never stood there, and I 
do believe she never will. 

It is just the same little girl who, two years 
ago, in the small children’s school, when, upon 
the question, ‘‘What the Lord did the seventh 
day of creation,” and the children answered, 
“He rejoiced,” elevated her clear voice and 
assumed :—* But he was not at all tired, and 
he went to church!” 

She is now a little older, and would not have 
answered so childishly. Still, I do not think 
she can even now think of repose or enjoy- 
ment, except in conjunction with some plan or 
project for the happiness of somebody else. 
You see it clearly in her face, whenever she 
loiters, amusing herself, singing to her doll, or 
turning over the leaves of a book, or looking 
half-abstractedly on you or something else. 
She looks at once so good and so sweetly sly— 
she is clearly planning or plotting some little 
angel-trick! Nobody, be he a Swede or an 
Englishman, a Frenchman or a German, Dane 
or Italian, Christian or Pagan, ever looks at 
her attentively, without being compelled—I 
say compelled—to smile in a peculiar way, so 
that he or she becomes, as it were, beautified 
by the smile, which clearly says, if the eyes do 
not—‘‘What a darling creature you are!” 
Yes, she is a darling to every body—and she 
is a cosmopolite;* for though you would hardly 
say, by her countenance, of what people she 
is, she unites, as it were, in one smile, all 
peoples on earth, and every body feels related 
to her by some magic love-tie. ) 

But do not fancy that my little girl has any 
intentions to win or to charm you. Not a bit; 
she has too many other weightier things to do 
and to think of. She is busy the whole day, 
one way or another; and if she is musing, or 
studying, or playing, and she sees her mother 


-doing some heavy household work, up she 


starts, wanting to help her. ‘It is not too 
heavy ; no, indeed, she is strong, very strong! 
Does she not carry baby in her arms many an 
hour, and is never tired?” She likes to be 
called Little busy Martha ;’’ and, indeed she 
deserves that name, from morning, when she 
is helping every body in the house, until night, 
when she lulls baby to sleep with the little 
sweetly melancholy song that has lulled most 
of us, women and men, in Swedeland, in our 
cradles : 
“The squirrel went to make hay on the lawn, 
With four of his brave little servants,” &c. 


Yet the sweetest hour of the day is, for the 
little girl, that in which she reposeth. Yes; 
but on the knee of her father, balancing in the 
rocking-chair, and listening to what he tells 
her of foreign countries, of savage men and 
customs, and of good men who go among them, 
trying to make them better. Sometimes, at- 
tending to his words, her eyes will grow wider 
and wider, till they become as wells flowing 
over with tears. But the father knows the art 
to make them dry up again, and make the sun 
shine out of them, like heaven’s sun in the 
rainbow on the cloud. 

Sometimes it is the little girl who has the 
word, and tells papa stories out of her own 
mind—and she has a large store of them. Now 
and then she is allowed to read aloud to him 
out of Reading for the Home, or some other 
good magazine. (What, if she one day chance 
to read there this very talk about a little girl! 
It would be funny; but she would not know 
who it meant. ) 

Lastly, she discloses her own little heart in 
the bosom of the Good Father, telling him her 
secret anguish if she has committed some fault, 
or her most secret wishes and hopes. She has 
some ambitious ones, the little girl, for the 
time when she “shall be great.” She has 
some ideas of building a house for father and 


mother, and grandmamma, but not for little 


brother, for he shall also become “ great,” and 
learn to help himself! And then, when she 
has put every thing right at home, she will go 
out to the people of whom her father has just 
spoken, and join those men who try to make 
them better and happier; or she may, as 
Robinson Crusoe did, discover and cultivate 
some unknown island, “when she will be 
great.” I would bet ten to one that when she 
becomes a great girl—cultivated, educated— 
she will nevertheless not be otherwise, only in 
large proportions and consciously, than what 
she is, unconsciously, even now—a good and 
gladsome help to her fellow-beings, a true- 
hearted little servant of the Lord.— St. James’s 
Magazine. 


* “Cosmopolite:” Citizen of the world.—Diction- 
ary. 


HE BEST COMMENTARY ON ROMANS 
EXTANT.—Now ready, 
The Eighteenth Edition of 

Dr. Hoper’s CoMMENTARY ON THE RoMANS. 

For the Use of Sunday-schools and Bible-classes. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

From the St. Louis Presbyterian. 

We know of no more satisfactory Commentary 
on the Romans; none that so fairly and fully, 
and clearly exhibits the outline of its argument; 
none that so justly apprehends its doctrinesmone 
more rich in logical inference and practical ap- 
plication, than that of Dr. Hodge. 

From the Congregational Herald. .- 

Dr. Hodge combines, in an unusual degree, both 
dialetic and critical acumen, and his Commen- 
taries are models of styleand manner. g 

Also, the Fourteenth Edition of 
Dr. Questions on THE EPISTLE TO: THE 
Romans. 

For the Use of Sunday-schools and Bible classes. 

18mo. 20 cents; or $1.80 per dozen. ‘ 


Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN 
__No- 606 Chestaut street, Philadelphis. 

nov 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
| ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders.  . oct 18—ly 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 


| 


MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 


Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
— are prepared to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
yterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. aug 16—tf 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1862—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—The Matter of Prophecy. : 
II.—The Presbyterian Historical Society. 
Church and the Poor. 
“‘ IV.—A Plea for High Education and Presby- 
terian Colleges. 
=6V.—Christian Enterprise. 
“ VI.—African Colonization. 
Letter from Professor Lewis. 
The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., and is 
ublished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
Sotaber, at three dollars per annum. 


1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt ofthe money. _ 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. _ 

3. Six or more persons uniting in @ club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of postageon the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers In one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 
per year. 

The above are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Bills of all solvent Banks in the United States 
taken in payment, and may be sent by mail at 
the risk of the Publisher; but those who send are 
requested to keep a memorandum of the contents 
and date of the latter till they get a receipt. 
Those who act as Agents for others, and remit in 
large amounts, are uested to send a check of 
draft to the order of PETER WALKER, 

No. 321 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ect 25—3t 


November 8, 1862. 


THE IRON FURNAOB; 


OR, 
SLAVERY AND SECESSION. 


The Rev. Jonw H. Avausy, a Presbyterian 
Clergyman, proposes to publish a work with the 
above title. Mr. Aughey is a citizen of Missis- 
sippi. For his adherence to the Union he thrice 
narrowly escaped death. All his property has 
been confiscated—not only real estate, but house- 
hold furniture, and his library. He is therefore 
left without means to publish. His work will 
contain his observations of the workings of the 
peculiar Institution; a history of the Svcutaian 
movement from its commencement, and his own 

rsonal history; his persecutions and sufferings 
in the Union cause; his imprisonment and esca 
from prison four days before the day set apart 
his execution; his travels on the underground 
railroad, and pursuit by the cavalry and blood- 
hounds, till he reached the Union lines at Rienzi, 
Mississippi. 

Bereft of property, of health, and almost of life 
itself, he has escaped with his family to a land of 

om. He must rely upon the assistance of 
friends to aid him in the publication of his work. 
The work will be issued as soon as the requisite 
number of subscribers can be obtained at seventy- 
five cents per copy. 

It will contain about 250 12mo, and 
being a work of thrilling interest differing widel 
from all works written on the same subject, it wi 
amply repay the outlay for ite purchase. 

e Rev. Drs. Krebs, Snodgrass, A. D. Smith, i 
and others, of the Synods of New York and New 
Jersey, have examined the manuscript, and they 
highly approve and recommend it. 

All who desire a copy of the work will please 
send their names, with address, to 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

nov 1— 


NEW TRAOTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 
JUST ISSUED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CuestTNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 
THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 
By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
ariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 
WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 


ness. 8 pages. 
AM I SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 


» 


A 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 
THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 
and German. Each 5 cents. 


JUST AS IAM. OnCard. 50 ts 00. 

TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIE E? In a 
tte Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER'S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 


Price $15. 
And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 


Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPT 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the — can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians — with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash. prices. 
J Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


ES CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 

LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants - 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to custon.<* 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. . 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market st 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTHR. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tais Acapemy was Opzxep on TaurspaY, 
TEMBER 4, 186 


It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Collegiate powers. In its ca 
cious Buildings, which were erected and fur- 
nished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 
comfortable quartering and subsisting of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. 

A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. The Depart- 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to Jawes H. Orne, Esq. 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-Stand, 
Continental Hotel, or to 

Cotonen THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


TUSCARORA ACADEMY, 
FOUNDED IN 1836. 


The Winter Session of this Institution will open 
on Tuesday, the 5th of November next. Accommo. 
dations for Seventy Pupils. The course of stud 
embraces all the branches of a good Englis 
education, also Latin, Greek, German, French; 
and Spanish. No pains nor expense are s 
to meet the educational wants of the country, and 
it is a gratifying fact that during the past year, 
the School has been fuller than usual. 

Terms for Tuition, Boarding, Washing, and 
furnished room, per Session of five months, $65, 
payable by the half-session in advance. Light, Fuel, 
and Modern Languages, extra. 


For full particulars, to 
H. SHUMAKER, A.M., Principal, 

Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 

oct 18—6t* 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M. ts 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A-M., } Principals, 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
propenees for College, or for a Business Life, 
or further information, address either of the 


Principals. sep 6—6m 
WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 
MALE AND FEMALE, a 


JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Parents will find at this School a Carrstian 
Home and a Thorough Course of Instruction for 
their Sons and Daughters. Pupils received at 
any Age, preparatory to entering the regular 
High-School Classes. Eleventh Annual Session 
commenced September 8. 

For Circulars, address 

F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 


Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvanias 
sep 6—17t 4% 
OARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS—Mount Joy, 
County, Pennsylvania. 


E. L. MOORE, 
R. A. MORRISON, } Principals. 

Thorough Instruction given in the English 
branches, Mathematics, and Classics. Winter | 
Session opens Tuesday, October 2ist. Pupils 
admitted at any time. a 

For particulars, send for a Circular. : 

oct 18—4t* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN- 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, w paid” 

» strictly in advance. : 
No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. Ali subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


; ies to one address, for one 
Twenty-five cop $45. 


ear, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

7" The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 

WILLIAM MARTIEN & 
No. 606 Chestnut Stredt, Phi 


#1000 
$20.00 
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